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The Book World 


CHARLES DARWIN AND OTHER ENG- 
LISH THINKERS. By 8S. Parkes Cadman, 
D. D., pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. In our 
when a pastor in a city like Brook- 
lyn adds 2,000 members to his church 
in ten years we anxious to know 
something of the man of hia thought. 


day 


are 
and 


\s a preacher, if he has liberal tendencies, 
we are anxious to know whether they 
have made him whether his 


colqrless 
charity is a polite indifference to the vary- 
ing issues of his day. It is a delight to find 
a scholarly preacher who distinguishes be- 
that differ; who speaks out, 
afraid; who can preserve his 
Wesleyan fervor while acknowledging his 
indebtedness to Darwin and Huxley; who 
the conclusions of the evolution- 


tween things 


and is not 


can accept 
ist and yet preach with power from on high 
that men must be born again. Such a man 
is Dr. Cadman. His volume sets for itself 
the task of appreciating the labors of these 
thinkers investigations and 
conclusions have upheaval in 
the religious and world. That 
part of the work is well done. The book is 
scholarly, and, of course, fascinating with 
that clearness of expression which has made 
the sermons of Dr. Cadman acceptandie to 
all classes of people. Another task of the 
book is to help those modern men and women 
statements of religious 
lost their and their 
power; to help men dissolve the doubts 
which the philosophical skepticism of the 
nineteenth century has sown. That it will 
achieve its object wherever it is read in 
numerous instances we have no doubt what- 
ever. It is a satisfying book. It deals wita 
Charles Darwin, Thomas H. Huxley, John 
Stuart Mill, James Martineau, Matthew Ar- 
nold. With these scientists, the preacher, 
the poet and the philosopher, the author is 
on intimate terms. This is a valuable book 
which we can cordially commend. [Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1911. Pp. 277. $1.25 
net, postage 10 cents.] 


AN EIRENIC ITINERARY is the modest 
title of an acount of the journey of its 
Silas McBee, editor of the Church- 
man, and John R. Mott, to all ecclesiastical 
capitols of Europe. They went at the behest 
of the Continuation Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Conference in the interest of the unity 
of the churches. They held interviews with 
all the mitred and crowned heads of England, 
German, Russia, Italy, Egypt, Palestine and 
Constantinople. Most interesting is the chap- 
ter on Russia and again on Palestine. The 
tour came to its climax in a World’s Student 
Christian Federation meeting in Constanti- 
nople. 

Mr. McBee has resisted the temptation to 
digress and sticks closely to his theme—the 
bearing of the tour on unity. Thia is con- 
ceived by the author and his associates as 
not merely the union of Protestant denom- 
inations, but as a unity of the divided body 
of Christ entire. He recognizes that this 
grand purpose will not be realized in the im- 
mediate future, but that it is the duty of our 
generation to build roads to unity. His 
method is that the church should co-operate 
in missions and the advancement of the 
kingdom rather than agree upon a platform 
of faith and order. 

The book is well 


English w hose 
produced an 


scientific 


to whom former 


truth have freshness 


author, 


worth the reading of 


every student of the problem of unity. [Long* 


mans, Green & Co., New York. Pp. 225. $1 
Postage 10c.] 


net. 


TWELFTH CHRISTMAS, by Mar 
This little drama is is- 


THE 
jorie Benton Cooke. 





sued in even more attractive style than the 
sonnet-sequence, “To Mother;” by the same 
author; the rich coloring of the cover, and 
the graceful green border around the text 
make a most lovely gift book. It tells, in 
blank verse, of the twelfth birthday of the 
Christ Child, and of his mother telling him 
of his mission and his doom. The shrinking 
of the mother heart from her task, and her 
appeal to her son are touchingly told: 


“Thou, Son, must make me worthy of my 
charge, 

And brave enough to sacrifice mine all. 

Together, must we learn the scroll of pain 

Thou, for the world’s sake, I for thine, my 
Son.” 


The shock of surprise and fear in the 
Child passes at her appeal, and for the first 
time the Christ-look dawns upon his face, as 


he accepts his work. Mary says at the end, 


“The love that passeth understanding 
Hath come unto the Holy-Born this night.” 
(Chicago, Forbes & Co. Fifty cents.) 
STUDIES IN THE HIGHEST THOUGHT!, 
by Dr. A. T. Schofield. This is another book 
in the widely disseminated series that have 
gathered themselves about the “Emanuel 
Movement.” The demand for these books 
indicate the coming revival of idealism in 
our American life which seems destined to 
supersede the materialism from which we 


are just beginning to emerge. Dr. Schofield 


distinguishes between thought, Higher 
Thought and the Highest Thought. In the 


first he classifies the work of scholars. In 
the second classification is a certain group 
of philosophers who would reconstruct life 
from philosophy. Dr. Schofield claims the 
term “Highest Thought” for his application 
of mystical Christianity to human needs. We 
would regret the dogmatism that has char- 
acterized all who would cure our ills by psy- 
chic Some of us would like to 
modify mysticism by asking the reason why. 
[New York: Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. 150. 
75 cents net.] 


pre cesses. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL NOTE, by Wilbw 
Fletcher Sheridan. The author of this book 
leaves no doubt of his denominational con- 
nection, as he mentions it in about every 
chapter. He is a Methodist. The book is 
written to exalt religious experience. Witi 
this laudable purpose most religious leaders 
of the present day would sympathize. How- 
ever, when we note that he would make the 
kind of religious experience developed in the 
Wesleyan revival the supreme form by which 
other forms of religious experience are re- 
buked, we find ourselves unable to follow 
The book is naive in confusing the tendencies 
of modern thought as confirming the Wes- 
leyan position. To make James in his 
Pragmatism furnish a basis for the typical 
old-time Methodist experience is not to un- 
derstand either. The book, however, gives 
needed emphasis to the idea of exalting true 
religious ideas in our ministry above the 
auxiliary devices. (Cincinnati: Jennings 
and Graham. Pp. 334. $1.25 net.) 


THE MODERN MAN AND THE CHURCH, 
by John F. Dobbs. The Men and Religion 
Movement has called out a number of books 
that devote themselves to the task of study- 
ing the religion of men and the reasons of 
the estrangement of the men from the 
churches. The author states the astonisii- 
ing fact that there are three million more 
women in the American churches than there 
are men and that among the men who do be- 
long, there is a smaller percentage of atten- 


dance. The book is not the straight-forward 


attack at the problem that we wish to 
see in such a book but has much of the 
preacher habit in its composition. It oftea 


fails to hitch up with practical suggestions, 


Yet in certain statements there is much 
helpfulness. It was worth while to say, “The 
Church for Man and not Man for the 


Church.” On the whole the book brings facts 
that will help men everywhere to organize 
a point of view toward the problem. (New 
York: F. H. Revell. Pp. 268. $1.26 net.) 


PUBLIC WORSHIP FOR NON-LITURGI- 
CAL CHURCHES, by Arthur S. Hoyt. Dr. 
Hoyt is a professor in Homiletics in Auburn 
Theological Seminary and has already placed 
us deeply in his debt for books written in 
his particular field. This book rebukes the 
irreverence of much of our evangelical wor- 
ship and pleads for a form of worship in 
which the preacher will not be the only 
worshipper. The book does not deal with 
forms but the underlying principles. It 
should be stimulating to ministers in all 
denominations in developing forms. We 
could wish now that the prefessor would 
gather together some of the best efforts of 
the evangelical churches to realize in prac- 
tice what he has taught in theory. [New 
York: Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. 164. 75 
cents net.] 


THE GIRL IN HER TEENS, by Margaret 
Slattery. The author is a charming writer 
for young women. This book deals with the 
problems of the adolescent girl as only the 
insight of a woman might deal with it. We 
might have wished that something of the 
concreteness of the physician might have en- 
tered into the chapter on the physical life 
and that something of the definiteness of the 
teacher had contributed to the chapter on the 
mental life. In all that deals with the “eter- 
nal feminine,” however, the book shows won- 
derful discernment and cannot help but as- 
sist puzzled parents the world around. [Phil- 


adelphia: The S. S. Times Co. Pp. 127. 
50 cents net.] 
GIRLS AND EDUCATION, by Pres. Le- 


Baron Briggs. LeBaron Briggs is the presi- 
dent of Radcliffe college, the college for 
women associated with Harvard University, 
and Dean of the Harvard faculty. He has 
gathered together here some charming essays 
for young women, well-written and helpful. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. Pp. 162. 
$1 net.) 


Kipling’s Tribute to Evans 

Rudyard Kipling had a fine opinion of the 
late Rear Admiral Evans, and the author’s 
tribute to the “first class fightin’ man” is of 
the kind which falls to few men. Kipling thus 
told what he thought of the American naval 
leader : 


Zogbaum draws with a pencil, 
And I do things with a pen, 
But you sit up in a conning tower 
Bossing eight hundred men. 


Zogbaum takes care oi his business, 
And I take care of mine; 

But you take care of ten thousand tons 
Sky-hooting through the brine. 


Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 
And I can handle my style; 

But you can handle a ten-inch gun 
To carry seven mile. 


To him that hath shall be given, 
And that’s why these verses are sent 
To the man who has lived more stories 
Than Zogbaum or I could invent. 
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New Revelations 


Only when the entire sweep and content of the idea 
of revelation is gained is one able to perceive in how 
unique a sense the Bible contains a message from God. 
The more one accepts the attitude of hospitality to the 
great truths that find enshrinement in the ethnic faiths 
of the East, the philosophic systems of classic ages, 
and the scientific adventures of ardent searchers for 
light, the more is he convinced of the unique supremacy 
of the Word of God among the literatures of the re- 
ligious life. The Bible is in no danger of losing its 
true place so long as all the facts regarding its rela- 
tion to other disclosures of the divine will are given 
their full value. 

But the recognition of this supremacy of the He- 
brew and Christian Scriptures makes it the more im- 
perative that the other forms of enlightenment by 
which God is continually revealing himself to men, 
shall be recognized and understood. It is not enough 
that the new truth that is constantly breaking out 
from holy Scripture should be seen and appropriated. 
Each new generation perceives hitherto hidden treas- 
ures in the Biblical literature. But it is also true that 
quite outside the Word of God, in the past history oi 
the Christian society, in the providential movements of 
universal history, and in the present transformations 
which are being wrought in national and individual life, 
fresh revelations of the character and will of God may 
be perceived. The word of God is not limited to parch- 
ments or the printed page. In fact, there must be 
human documents before there can be written mes- 
sages. The prophets spoke the word which was first 
organized in their own lives, and none of them ever ut- 
tered a message greater than that of his own experi- 
ence. The word first becomes flesh, and later on some 
part of it is given permanent form as human literature. 
But it is the living word of human character, whether 
of prophet, apostle or Christ, that is of vital signifi- 
cance. 

There is neither logic nor truth in the contention 
that God has limited his impartation of light and life 
to a few documents whose origin falls within a period 
of not more than a thousand years of human history, 
and that thousand years at least two milleniums in 
the past. It is true that the events of that period have 
had greater influence upon the religious life of the 
world than those of any other period, and we do well to 
hold in peculiar reverence the literature which re- 
cords those events. Nor need we be concerned to look 
here and there for fresh revelations such as pretenders, 
some fraudulent and some deluded, have professed tv 
deliver. It is not in this manner that the new values 
of God’s life are made manifest. And it is a singular 
fact, not without deep significance to the student of 
revelation, that the voices that speak most convinc- 
ingly to the world in this and every earlier generation 
have been those which affirmed their unvarying in- 
debtedness to the Bible as the source of their noblest 
ideals and most efficient activities. 

It is this two-fold aspect of the fa®& of revelation, its 


continuity and persistence through the centuries, 
coupled with its marvelous harmony with the supreme 
religious literature ,of the world contained in the Bible, 
that makes impressive one phase of the modern mis- 
sionary movement not generally considered in popular 
reflection upon the subject. This is the fact that as 
Christianity penetrates farther into the non-Christian 
lands and deeper into the character of the non-Christian 
peoples, there will come fresh disclosures of the life of 
God as marvelous and convincing as those in the Chris- 
tian history of the past. The great names of the 
church we know and reverence. But who shall say 
under. what strange and unexpected conditions the 
heroes of the faith in the future are to arise? 

It must be confessed that the story of Christianity in 
its achievements has been confined to a relatively small 
section of the world and a conspicuous minority of the 
human race. The type of thinking and of activity thus 
far developed in the church has been distinctly occi- 
dental. No one can deny the beauty and impressive- 
ness of the results thus far attained. But how limited 
they are as compared with that fullness of Christian 
life which is yet to be made manifest in the continental 
spread of our holy faith. We know something of the 
theological tendencies, the aesthetic enrichments, the 
institutional activities which have been developed in 
that small section of the world where Christianity has 
been the ruling force, and we have satisfaction, not 
unmarked by humility, at the progress thus far 
achieved. 

But what are to be those qualities of the Christian 
life which are yet to appear as the peculiar virtues of 
the nations beyond the narrow limits of traditional 
Christianty? We have only just begun to appreciate 
at something of their true worth the rich cultures and 
deeply religious natures of the East. What will not 
Christianity accomplish in the enrichment of these 
characters? And what in turn may we not expect 
with confidence as the new disclosures of the glory of 
humanity when regenerated and inspired by the gospel 
of Jesus Christ? If English, German, French, Italian 
and American Christianity have wrought marvelously 
in their revelations of what human nature may be- 
come under the touch of the spirit of God, what may 
we not hope to see when Chinese, Japanese, Korean 
and Indian Christianity have given us their new inter- 
pretations of the faith of Jesus? 

In fact Jesus himself can only be understood in the 
light of what he can achieve through the lives of all 
his followers. His is therefore an ever-growing mes- 
sage, as each new race and generation makes its con- 
tribution to the world’s total knowledge of his char- 
acter and message. Surely Christianity, which is still 
in its infancy as a world wide faith, has a future of 
tremendous importance; and no aspect of the mission- 
ary problem is more inspiring than this of the new 
revelations of divine truth which are yet to be made 
within the circle of Biblica! influence among the nations 
in the mighty family of God. 
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BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 














A Patron Saint for the Country Minister 

The call to the work of the country church grows more interest- 
ing to thoughtful men every day. Much of the work of social re- 
weneration is being done in the cities by other forces than the church. 
In the country is a unique and untried field for social experimenta- 
tion. A recent book has called our attention to some ministers 
who have immortalized themselves in country parishes. We might 
mention Keble, the poet and man of letters and honor man of Ox- 
ford, who was called at times from his country church to lecture 
at Oxford. In this retirement he helped in the direction of the 
Oxford movement which shook all England a century ago. He 
has put all Christians in his debt through hymns of singular beauty 


ond spirituality. His Christian Year is a collection of lyric poems 


that are still read by countless numbers of people. 


\ greater type of minister than this, however, was John Fred- 
erich Oberlin. He was a doctor of philosophy but chose to settle 
in a rural district in Alsatia. Here he read all the latest books 


t to work to regenerate a district which was im the direst 


and se 

poverty. His new methods of agriculture made the district one 
of the richest in all France in half a century. His schools an- 
ticipated the methods of Pestalozzi and Froebel. So great was 


his service to the district that the king of France made him ? 


member of the Legion of Honor. When Oberlin College was seunded 
in the wilderness, it was named after this great man. A recent 
volume giving the life of Oberlin written by a professor of that 
college would furnish every country minister in America with «4 
vorthy conception of the service which a country minister might 
ender if he were aware and his heart on fire with the love of 
God and the love of humanity. The task of the country church 
must be conceived in terms that will attract strong men for ‘the 
country ministry, which has deteriorated with the growth of the 
cities. There will be no great country churches without great rural 


ministers 


A Point of View for the Rural Church 


the rural chureh will never go far until it realizes ita junctions 
in this modern age. It is well to talk of the minister as “The Sky 
Pilot” but unless he is still more “The Earth Pilot” he will jot 
fulfill his complete function. The rural church should undertake 
tu be a center from which radiates every influence that enriches 
human life It might furnish a platform for an occasional lecture 
on scientific agriculture, which the minister might deliver himselt 
if he had had some training at a school of agriculture. One win- 
ter’s training of the minister at the state university might do :nore 


to establish his authority in the community than almost any other 


device. The country church will mistake its function if it con- 
ccives itself to be doing an entirely different work from that ot 
the city church. The country has slums, as we are just now learn- 
ing by the judicial murder in Virginia. The country faces the im- 
migration problem just as the city does. The country neighbor- 


hood suffers from shifts of population just as the city neighborhood. 
rhe country problem is not the same as the city problem, but it 
is parallel to it. 

the country church must first know its community. The minister 
and his aware helpers should make a survey of the neighborhood 
just as it is done for the city neighborhood. The survey will tabu- 
late the population with reference to sex, age, race, education, re- 
ligion, employment (working for self or others) and with regarid 
to many other interesting features. This tabulated survey of so- 
cially significant facts must be secured from friendly visits and 
not from mere census-taking calls. 

When the facts are all in, the social needs can be measured up 
and the church can then intelligently plan the contribution it is 
to make to progress in that community. In many communities 
the poverty of a renting class, the division of the community on 
racial and national lines, the mixture of educated and unedueated, 
will complicate the problem. The regeneration of the community 
may take the first years it took Oberlin, but some time, somehow, 


the task must be dene. 





ch 28, 





An Institutional Church in the Country 
It is evident that to transplant a modern city institutional church 
into the country would be the height of absurdity. Country boys 


who follow the plow have no need of Indian clubs. Many of our’ 


other city devices would be entirely out of place in a country 
ehureh. 

Upon reflection, however, one sees that there is a larger field 
for social work in the country than in the city, for fewer things 
are done for the people by other agencies. The city has a public 
library. The country has none except perhaps a Sunday-school 
library with stories of good little Willies that died and went to 
heaven. It would be a great thing to have a well-selected Jibrary 
im each country church of red-blooded books that fit the modern 
need. The country boys of the community need direction in their 
amusements. The gangs that rove around on Sunday instead ot 
being in church might better be under adult supervision in a proper 
amusement place, or parish house, some time through the week. 
if there be no parish house, then a home of the community should 
he open with appropriate amusement. Nothing so entices the country 
boy to the ¢ity as the amusement possibilities of the large city. 
‘ihe girls of the country often grow into old women without ever 
having had any proper youth. They are a problem as well as the 
beys, though in the country a different one from that of the city 
girl. Their life is apt to be narrow and sordid without the social 
intermingling. The party and the social life for these may at times 
be as truly a means of grace as some other things. 

An “institutional church” is often stereotyped. A _ socialized 
church is one that grapples with the local situation and devises 
means to meet the need. It is impossible to prescribe a rural 50- 
cial program which will be a panacea for all social problems, It 
is possible, however, to get a point of view which will make the 


church useful and effective in every situaticn in which it finds itself, 


The Religion of the Country Church 

The hard-headed practicality of the typical farmer exempts him 
from following the various religious “erankisms” that flourish in 
the city. He judges the message of the church on the intellectual 
side and demands that it be rational. It was a wise theological 
professor who advised his young men to take their best clothes when 
on trial in a city parish and their best sermons when on trial in 
a country pulpit. In spite of this practicality of the farmer, there 
is still a rural ministry that preaches a mechanical salvation. One 
of the ungodly recently asserted of this ministry that they taught 
that those who were baptized right and never played cards would 
go to heaven. Even though this characterization was not fair, it 
indicates a way of viewing some of this preaching. 

The religion of the farmer must contain a strong ethical ele- 
ment. “The honest farmer” is more than a phrase. ‘There is a 
strong sense of justice among country people that visits wrath 
upon the dishonest. There is no surer way to discredit religion 
among them than to show that it is barren in ethical results. The 
giory of religion among these people will be in the rectitude of 
the men who claim the religious experience. 

The religion of the farmer must not be denominational in nny 
narrow sense. The division of communities on credal lines has been 
a curse to the church since before the days of Thomas Campbell. 
Duplication of church plants and the cultivation of narrow sec- 
tarian prejudices runs counter to the neighborhood consciousness 
which is necessary for successful coéperation in industry, not to 
mention how counter all this is to the broad and tolerant spirit 
of the Founder of the Christian religion. 

In short, the religion of the country must be broadly human, It 
must make its beginnings in the every-day life of the people, until 
they, freed from their economic burdens, may have time and energy 
t» devote to the larger life interest. Then we may find that es 
God in times past more often chose shepherds and country men to 
he his prophets, so in modern times his word shall come to them 
with, greater clearness and power. 

—A “Howse of Prayer” has been organized in New York City 
by the young men of the Protestant churches, fashioned after the 
houses of retreat in the old world. The present membership, 
it is claimed, is 40,900, and is being recruited from the evangelical 
churches. 
Christian leaders. The aim of the organization is to deepen the 


Instruction is given by some of the most prominent 


spiritual life, and to realize, as far as possible, a practical and 


aggressive Christian unity. In our busy age, a “House of Prayer” 


is a monument to a living faith and a sincere piety. 
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Dr. Broughton and His Ambitions 

If we may believe the Advance (Congregational), the path of Dr. 
Len G. Broughton of Atlanta, Ga., who has recently gone to a Con- 
The 
Doctor has been a successful warrior against the powers of evil, 
and many a time has set up the standard of victory upon their 
He can do the same in London with much greater ease 
We 
have our doubts about the ability of any man to rattle the ribs of 


gregational pulpit in London, will not be strewn with roses. 


ramparts. 
than he can work any reforms in the constitution cf John Bull. 
J. Bull, seeing that those ribs, as an Irishman would have 
their reots in the everlasting hills. We think the Advance takes 
the pretensions of the Doctor too seriously, but as it affords good 


Say, 


reading we give the article in full: 


Dr. Len Broughton has become a man of fame on both sides of the 
Atlantic. He has made a great name in Atlanta as pastor of its 
leading Baptist church, and now he is to be head of the famous 
Christ Church, Westminster Bridge road, London, the church which 
the great Newman Hall once led along evangelical lines. Last 
year Dr. Broughton dedicated a vast tabernacle for his work in 
‘Atlanta, a picture of which, with a write-up, appeared in The Ad- 
vance at the time. Now Dr. Broughton says that his health would 
be “absolutely wrecked” if he had to continue “under this load and 
carry this work.” This sounds strange. Why did he load himself 
down with a big tabernacle and work which he could not carry? 
To use a homely expression, especially one which the man on an 
Atlanta street would readily understand, it is not wise for any 
man to bite off more than he can chew. Dr. Broughton, to change 
the figure, would probably feel disposed to lecture a driver whom 
he found loading his team down with more than the horses could 


haul. But is not that what he has done to himself and his suc- 
cessor? Is it going to be necessary to start a society to prevent 


cruelty to preachers who overdo themselves and their churches? 

But there is still another strange chapter to this affair. Dr. 
Broughton was interviewed by an enterprising young reporter from 
the Atlanta Constitution, with the result that the American preacher 
was represented as going to “startle John Bull,” take him by the 
horns, as it were, and make his ribs rattle. There will be “no flies 
on him” when the doctor gets through. “Everything and every- 
body,” said the man worn out at Atlanta, “that comes within the 
range of my guns is going to get hit, if they deserve it. And from 
the king down to the meanest subject in the realm, England is going 
to stand a clear field before my batteries. I don’t care who they 
are, ’m going to pay my respects to them.” He proposes also to 
build a hospital, with a nursing force of from twelve to twenty- 
five. “There isn’t a Christian hospital in the entire United King- 
dom,” he is made to say, “but we’re going to have one.” His chief 
aim at Christ Church will be to demonstrate applied Christianity— 
applied “to everything under the sun, theological, political, social, 
economical.” 

For a man who is crawling out from under his crushing burden 
at Atlanta and fleeing across the Atlantic for his health, all this 
looks like a pretty big program. Perhaps the great preacher knows 
how te bind up the apparent lesion between the two statements. 


The Soft Pedal on “Distinctive Principles” 

In a speech at one of the enthusiastic men’s gatherings which 
characterize the present United Presbyterian “million dollar cam- 
paign,” Dr. MeCulloch of Pittsburg remarked to his fellow church 
men: “For what do we stand as a church? For what are we spe- 
cially distinguished? My brothers, let us be candid enough to say 
that the old-time emphasis upon distinctive principles is practically 
gone. Distinctive principles are no longer live issues. You know, 
and I know, that in a multitude of instances they are coolly and 
With this cold comfort for psalm singing 
and the anti-secret society idea, Dr. McCulloch went on to 
“If we are to preserve our denominational identity, with sufficient 


deliberately ignored.” 
say: 


reason for so doing, we must lay hold on bigger distinctives—dis- 
tinctives that are abundantly worth while. Here are two of them: 


|. Extraordinary evangelistic zeal. 2. Unparalleled missionary 


devotion.” To this the Continent replies with shrewd insight: 


This is all strong and fine. While the United Presbyterian 
Church moves in that direction, it is moving toward and for the 
kingdom. But truth obliges a faithful observer to say that it is 
not moving toward preserving the identity of the denomination. 
These two “distinctives” are good enough for all churches, and 
when all of them achieve both there will infallibly be church union 
that is union.” 

There was little hope of the churches getting together so long 
as the differences among them were made prominent. When the 


era came in which the points of likeness were emphasized, a better 
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feeling began to be noticed. For Disciples there ought to be two 
notes in all our thinking which should be distinctly heard, that of 
the debt we owe to ourselves and the debt we owe to our denom- 
To be deaf to the one destroys our identity 
the 
other hand, a religious body becomes a rebel in the ranks when it 
forgets the debt it owes to those among whom it The 
To balance these two obliga- 


inational brethren. 
which must be preserved until our mission is fulfilled. On 


lives. 
chances’ are it will die of isolation. 
tions requires talents of no mean order. How much do we owe our 
fathers and our brethren, and how much do we owe those whose 
interests in the Kingdom are as great as our own, though they 
walk not with us? are two questions which should be on our lips 
whenever the subject of Christian union is up for discussion. 


A Romanizing Rector 

While the average Protestant feels that the differences between 
Episcopalian and Romanist are as thin as a shadow, Episcopalians 
feel that any leanings on the part of their clergy Romeward are a 
menace Which-must be resisted; and yet the leanings are conspic- 
uous in the High Church party. 
created no small stir among Low Church adherents. 


For many decades that party has 


Some one has 


said that Episcopalianism was divided into three branches, Latitudi- 
narian, Attitudinarian, and Platitudinarism. The prospective suit 
in the courts may settle the question, for a time at least, to which 
branch the Staten Island congregation belongs. We clip the follow- 


ing from the Continent (Presbyterian) : 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church is the oldest of that communion on 
Staten Island. It worships in an edifice donated by a prominent 
family of the neighborhood on terms that confine its use forever to 
religious services conducted according to the laws of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Its congregation is principally made up of per- 
sons who would emphasize the term “Protestant” in that ecclesias- 
tical title. Its rector, on the other hand, Rev. G. L. Wallis, is the 
sort of Episcopalian who glories in calling himself a “Catholic,” 
According to charges formulated by members of his parish, which 
he confesses true, he is accustomed to “elevate the host” at com- 
munion; he allows the people to receive only the bread of the sacra- 
mental elements; he teaches transubstantiation; he requires members 
to come to him and confess their sins before they are allowed to 
participate in the communion; he keeps a basin of holy water in 
the vestibule and has “stations of the cross” along the walls of his 
church. 


Evangelization and Education 


Methodism has been a wonderful gospel propagandist. Cengrega- 
tionalism has subordinated her evangelistic gifts to the work ot 
education. It is safe to say that the genius of each body will never 
Both 


propaganda are essential, each the supplement of the other. 


be changed; each will continue as it has begun. methods of 
Congre- 
gationalism depended largely on education to win converts to its 
cause; Methodism depended on its evangelizing power for results. 
One had an immediate showing; the returns to Congregationalism are 
If in Methodism we like 
to see the early harvest, in Congregationalism we rejoice in the 
substantial character of the oak. From the early days of Congrega- 
tionalism in this country, there has been something solid about it. 


slower, but they are sure when they arrive. 


There is something suggestive of fixedness in the name of John Har- 
vard; he seems to stand squarely on his feet. 
name like that. 
evangelist and organizer in John Wesley has done much to shape the 


There is granite 
in a Possibly the combination of the scholar and 
entire history of Methodism. In the long run, we believe a truer type 
of evangelism will come from the colleges, and that a more earnest 
desire for education will result from the newer evangelistic types. 
The Methodists will never know how their extremes have been re- 
fined through contact with the college, and the college will never 
know how many converts have been won to her through the voice 
each 


and react 


A fair race between the two methods is thus described by 


of the evangelists. These are forces that act upon 


other. 
The Congregationalist with the state of Nebraska as the field: 


Fifty odd years ago the Methodists and the Congregationalists be- 
gan work in the state with equal chance. The Methodists placed 
the emphasis on organizing classes, building churches and preach- 
ing the gospel in every community, and secondarily on building up a 
Methodist college. The Congregationalists did home missionary 
work in a creditable manner but, true to the historic ideals of the 
denomination, at once began the building of colleges and academies. 
At the close of the first half century the Congregationalists were 
graduating more students from the full college courses than were 
the Methodists, but the Methodists had four times as many church 
members in the state. When they got a strong church constituency 
then they began to place the emphasis upon their college. Today 
they are graduating more men and women than are the Congre- 
gationalists, have centered all their educational work in one place 
and will make Wesleyan University one of the strong institutions in 
the Middle West. The Methodists develop a system which, to be sure, 
their centralized government makes possible. 
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The Resurrection 


The place of the resurrection in Christian experience appears 


when it is discussed in connection with the cross. “The Son of 


man must suffer many things, and be rejected by the elders, and 


killed, 


It was impossible that Jesus should live at peace 


the chief priests, and the seribes, and be and after three 
days rise again.” 
with the representatives of the established religion. They recog- 
His death was their 
defeat. 

The Christian seer learned that those who stood before the throne 
of God had 


victory of faith after a great conflict. 


nized him as an enemy of their kind of life. 
temporary triumph. His resurrection was their 


come out of great tribulation. They had won the 
In this respect the disciple 
if the 


mere 


had been as his Master. The resurrection is misunderstood 
is not 
but the 


harmonizes 


quality of the life that continues is disregarded. It 
that is assured to the Christian 
life. The life that 


in the resurrection of Jesus is the kind the present world needs. 


continuance of life con- 


tinuance of a worthy with beliet 


Faith in the risen Jesus detaches itself from local and temporal sup- 
ports. The universality of a spiritual view of the universe and of 


man forees itself upon the most reluctant mind. We trv 


to find an exclusive place for ourselves and to deny to some per- 
sons and races the benefits of the highest religion but the effort is 
The 


disciples of Jesus went out to gather converts “out of every nation 


certain to fail where there is honest and persistent thinking. 
and of all tribes and peoples and tongues.” We cannot tie up the 
faith of a Christian to any particular theory of government or of 
economics. Hence changes in the form of government are not in 


of faith. 


The appearance of Jesus to his disciples was an emancipation 


themselves indications of loss or increase 


proclamation. It was a declaration that all men ought to be and 
may be made free from all enslaving habits of body and mind. In- 
dividuals may refuse to accept their freedom and groups of men 
may resist the growth of the conviction that men were made to be 
good and not bad: the priests and scribes who live on the sins of 
the ignorant and degraded may denounce as blasphemous a hope so 
daring: the hope is most reasonable if the world has any good yea- 
son for existing. 

work for 


leaves it to men without faith to preach the impossibility of 


There is definite the believer in the living Christ. He 


recting the evils that afflict humanity. There are men who lo 


not bother their heads about human rights, who are willing to give 
the right of way to laws and customs that ruin the virtue and 


happiness of multitudes of their fellow creatures. Such men may 


even profess to be Christians. They have not the faith of Chris- 


tians. General Booth saw the darkness of London. He knew, as 


few men knew, the sin and shame of the great city. 


He did not, 


however, turn away from the wretched people with the feeling that 
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they were hopeless. The evil condition was a demand upon him to 
de something for them. 

It has been said that some men have faith and other men have 
reasons for faith. Doubtless the most satisfactory experience js 
that of the man whe has both the faith and the reasons for it. The 
world does not seem to have any intention of granting us the privi- 


lege of passing through it without having our faith challenged, 


The faith of the ignorant is often beautiful but it will not solve 
the problems of an age of religious unrest. The logic of a theo- 


logical Hercules excites admiration but it alone cannot resolve our 


difficulties. Now, as always, we need the leadership of men whose 
deeds testify to their faith and intelligence. 


out knowledge or to argue without acting. We feel that our feet 


It is easy to act with- 


are on the solid earth when we strike hands with those who know 
the heart of man and who still believe in man’s greatness, and act 
upon that belief. 

The practical question for us all to consider is whether the world 
is finding in our lives any ground for faith in the living Christ. 
Does our speech testify to a clear apprehension of the problems that 
human beings encounter every day, or does it indicate that when 
we thought we became Christians we simply lost our sense of re- 
ality and are now moving in a dream world? Are we making the 
right of faith with enough seriousness to command the respect of 
anybody whose judgment is worth taking into account? Our Easter 
sermons and speeches and songs need the support of much honest 
and carefully considered work. [Midweek Service, April 3. Mark 
8:31; 18:1-8; I Cor. 15.] Ss. J. 


Treasuring the Results 

The present season is one of great significance in the history of 
the church. The great enterprise known as the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement has been under way since the early autumn. 
Several “teams” have gone about the country bearing a message 
to the men of the churches, with special emphasis upon social ser- 
vice, the boy problem, Bible study, evangelism and missions. In 
more than seventy cities conferences of long or shorter duration 
have been held, either with the direct assistance of one of these 
“teams” or in accordance with the general plan but under local 
leadership. 

The reports indicate that the movement has had unique Value. 
It has enlisted the men of the churches to an extent hitherta un- 
known. It has awakened a desire for greater efficiency in churen 
work and in the broader enterprises of the kingdom of God. It 
has brought the experience of the most successful churches to mul- 
titudes waiting for suggestion and example. It has capitalized 
the successes which were merely local, and has made them the in- 
strument for larger effectiveness wherever similar methods are 
tried with similar earnestness. 

More than this, it has gathered up the scattered threads of the 
Laymen‘s Missionary Movement and tied them up to the larger 
cord of general Christian work for men. It has been a comfort 
to know that the enthusiasm generated by the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement ot two years ago has not passed away. It would 
be pathetic if any enterprise so noble in conception and so effective 
in operation could vanish and leave the churches without per- 
manent benefit. 

And now this is precisély the problem which thotghtful observers 
of the present movement are confronting. What is to be its per- 
manent value? Will it pass away like the outflowing tide, Jeav- 
ing the churches only temporarily a little higher up on the shore 
of modern life? Or will there be some other movement of similar 
character that will follow it at a suitable distance and conserve 
its results, even as it has brought to expression some of the latent 
forces of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Only time and the 
ecnsecrated efforts of Christian men can determine what the re- 
sult is to be. We may hope for even greater results than those 
yet achieved, for the great conferences in this city and in New 
York are yet to be held. 

But there is one feature of the movement which should receive 
consideration, and that is the work of conservation and 
continuance must follow the and must 
be kept going without relaxation. An enterprise of this sort is 
The individuak the local church and the com- 
There is no 


constant 
which local conferences 
precisely like a bank. 
munity, get out of it exactly what they put into it. 
magic of blessing that can follow luke-warm and negligent per- 
formance. In every community where the Men and Religion Move- 
ment has found expression in local activity or in formal confer- 
ence, some organization should be charged with the duty of carry- 
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ing on the work. Wherever there is a Federal Council of the 
churches it should be given the task of conserving the results of 
the Men and Religion Movement which are so likely to be Jost 
otherwise. Indeed, we can conceive of no nobler task for church 
federation to accomplish in any community than this of follow- 
ing up the efforts made during the present season by the men of 
the churches. 

And where there are no formal groupings of the churches such as 
the plan of church federation so admirably provides, efforts should 
be made to keep the committees of the Men and Religion Movement 
at work. There is still the opportunity for consecrated men to ren- 
der significant and continuous service in the stimulation of Bible 
study, work for boys, social service, evangelism, and missions. The 
churches must see to it that the results of this winter’s work, so 
admirably planned and so faithfully executed, shall not be lost. 


Christians, But in a “Corrupt” Sense 

A more tangled-up piece of writing has hardly appeared in recent 
Disciple discussion than the essay of I. J. Spencer in The Christian 
Evangelist of last week. Mr. Spencer, it will be recalled, denied 
in toto The Christian Century’s six affirmations concerning the Dis- 
diples attitude toward Presbyterians, Metodists and others. He 
denied that Presbyterian churches are churches of Christ in the strict 
Vew Testament sense, and denied also that members of those churches 
are members of the church of Christ in the normal, adequate and 
apostolic signification of the phrase “Church of Christ.” The words 
in italics, but not the italics, are Mr. Spencer’s. 

The Christian Century responded that such a phrase as “in the 
strict New Testament sense” was irrelevant because “there was no 
other sense except a New Testament sense in which an institution 
could be a church of Christ. The Church of Christ is a New Testa- 
ment institution. If an institution is not a chureh of Christ in 
the New Testament sense it is inconceivable that it should be one 
in any sense outside the New Testament.” 

To this Mr. Spencer rejoins: “Here then is the issue: 
any other than a New Testament sense in which the word ‘church,’ 
‘Christian’ or ‘baptism’ can be used ?” 

Now any one who reads the above words can see that that is not 
the issue at all. We do not call in question the fact that the word 
“church” is currently used in other than New Testament senses. The 
issue is not whether the word “church” is currently used in any 
other sense than the New Testament sense but whether the thing 
“church of Christ” can exist in any other than the New Testament 
sense. We affirm that the First Presbyterian church of Lexington, 
Ky., is a church of Christ in the New Testament sense. 
denies that it is. He adds, however, “that the word ‘church’ is 
used in a modern, popular, but corrupt, sense more frequently than 


” 


Is there 


Mr. Spencer 


in its New Testament sense,” and says that he “cheerfully concedes 
and has never denied,” that according to this “corrupt” definition 
of the word “church” the First Presbyterian church of his home 
city is a church of Christ. 

Does it not all come to the-same sorry thing as if Mr. Spencer had 
altogether omitted the words “in the New Testament sense” from 
his denial? From Mr. Spencer’s point of view Presbyterians have 
no right to call themselves Christians nor their churches churches 
of Christ in the only sense in which they could possibly care to use 
the terms. They, of course, would not thank him for his “cheerful 
concession” of their right to use the titles in their “corrupt” sense. 
They would look with scorn, or more probably with pity, upon the 
man who would “concede,” whether grudgingly or “cheerfully,” that 
they were Christians and their churches churches of Christ in an 
cextra-New Testament sense of these terms! How Mr. 
member of the Disciples’ Commission on Christian Unity, can imagine 
that there is the ghost of a chance for the success of a plea that 
of patronage like this, 


Spencer, 


assumes an attitude passes our compre- 
hension. 

However, rather than to discuss the point further we submit the 
following questions to Mr. Spencer, to which we and, we believe, 
our readers, will be grateful to have him reply. 

1. What is the connotation of the term “church of Christ” in 
the sense cheerfully conceded by Mr. Spencer to apply to the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lexington? 

2. What is the connotation of the term “church of Christ” as 
used in the New Testament? 

3. What is the connotation of the term “Christian” in the sense 
allowed by Mr. Spencer to apply to Presbyterians, let us say to 
Robert E. Speer? 

4. What is the connotation of the term “Christian” as used in 
the New Testament? 
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5. What is the connotation of the term “baptism” in the sense 
allowed by Mr. Spencer to be applicable to one to whom it had been 
administered by sprinkling? 

6. What is the connotation of the term “baptism” as used in the 
the New Testament? 

Mr. Spencer’s article dwells at length upon these two “senses” in 
which the three words are used, but he does not give a hint as to the 
connotation of any of them. He exhorts the editors of The Chris- 
tian Century to study “the clear, comprehensive, New Testament 
definition of the words ‘church,’ ‘Christian,’ and ‘baptism.’” We 
gladly accept his wise counsel and request him to give us for our 
first lesson the definitions asked for above. 

In addition, it would help us to discriminate the definitions more 
clearly if Mr. Spencer would reply to the two questions we asked 
in the article to which his present statement is a reply, viz., 

1. Are the churches of the Disciples [The Central Church, Lexing- 
ton, for example] churches of Christ in the strict New Testament 
sense ? 

2. Are the members of Disciples’ churches [of Central Church, 
Lexington] members of the Church of Christ in the normal, adequate 
and strict New Testament sense? 

We do not wish to seem to lay upon our good friend the burden 
of making an ecclesiastical dictionary, but we believe there will be 
thousands of Disciples, not to mention those of other bodies whose 
status we are discussing, who will join with us in a sincere request 
for a clean-cut discrimination of the divergent senses in which Mr. 
Spencer uses these important words. 


The Problem of the Minister’s Time 


Before any minister gets very far along in his career he is con- 
fronted with the problem of husbanding his time. He finds that a 
day can go by, possibly two or three a week, and nothing be accom- 
plished that is worth while. Friends drop in for a chat; others 
invite him-to take a ride into the country; he must consent to be 
detained in the store or on the street, awaiting the convenience of 
his friend; and in a score of ways too well known to every min- 
ister the time goes by until its waste becomes an issue in his life. 
To have a daily program, a time for study, to visit and to be vis- 
ited, is difficult to live up to, but it must be done if the minister 
is to make full proof of his ministry. 
fice in the minister’s guarding his time as in contributing to the 
To have a stated program and 
live up to it may be expensive; to have one and not live up to it 
may be ruinous. 

The time honored custom of pastoral visiting is a great con- 
sumer of time, and, on the whole, the returns from it are meager. 
Almost every pastor passes through a state of mental siege with 
reference to it. He has been taught that there can be no success 
without it; and by test he begins to wonder how there can be any 
success with it. 


There is often as much sacri- 


world’s redemption on special days. 


But he nerves himself in favor of the traditions ot 
his office, and ignoring his convictions, takes a fresh hold on the 
practice. 

His tenacity may be due to the natural desire to preserve the 
uniformity of a pastor’s duties; he wants to do what his brethren 
do. But more likely his inspiration comes from the result of the 
congregation’s having been taught the necessity of pastoral visit- 
ing as thoroughly as he, and his absence from their homes is penal- 
ized by their absence from church, a silent resentment of his failure 
Again and again he girds himself for a cycle of 
He began his ministry with the desire to be an acceptable 
preacher, a pulpit power, if that were possible; he finds himself 
vecoming an expert door-bell ringer. Instead of having the time 
to learn and impart the great verities of the Christian religion, his 
time is spent in a round of formal pleasantries. 


to do his duty. 


Visits. 


Friday comes and 
even Saturday—the sermon barrel was relieved of its best treas- 
ures long ago—and in great haste something must be made ready 
for Sunday. 

From the preacher who earlier desired to be among the number 
who had something to say he has been compelled to join the ranks 
of those who had to say something. Nor will it be found true that 
“a house going parson makes a church going people,” unless there 
be something more than a formal utterance of well worn plati- 
tudes in the pulpit. 
thus the pastor finds himself on one horn of the dilemma on Sun- 
day, and on the other the remaining days of the week. 

There are men who would rather be on the streets jollying the 
people than in the study or in the pulpit. They have their re- 
ward. Such do a great amount of good in reaching a class on whom 
their pulpit could have no influence. But these ministers as a class 


The man with a message must be there. And 
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feel no sense of loss if they are deprived of their liberty a week or 
a month. The world at large has little interest for them. The 
daily paper and the denominational weekly supply a void that 
never aches from over consumption. A round of domestic duties 
in the morning, a dozen visits in the afternoon, and a rush for the 
sermon barrel early Sunday morning, comprise the activities of their 
It can hardly be said that they lead the intellectual life, 


To them, getting close to 


careers. 
though they read a book now and then. 
the people is the one thing needful. These are good men and they 
perform a useful work, but their preaching has never been known 
to inspire the quick or to arouse the dead. 

It is this class that is always referred to by the crowd as “good 
men.” 
preacher who can preach and the preacher who can't. 
No one means to say that 


I presume we have all noticed the distinction between the 
One is an 
able preacher, the other is*a good man. 
the acceptable preacher is not a good man; he may be even a better 
man than the one whose goodness is announced. But in estimating 
ministers human nature tends more to flattery than to total de- 
It sets its seal of approval on pulpit failure by proclaim- 
mind 


pravity. 


ing the goodness of the failure. The sermons pass out of 


while their author is embalmed in odor of sanctity. 


Another type of preacher faces this problem of tread-mill time 


first with anxiety and later with desperation, As he grows in 


knowledge and has a wider acquaintance with men and books, the 
time element becomes a more serious factor in his life than he 
could have imagined ten or twenty years before. 
opened up new fields to him in which he walks with perpetual de- 
light. Almost book that will 
compel him to go abroad into other lands of profit and enjoyment, 


one book demanding another and widening his view as certainly 


His reading has 


any great has come into his hands 


as the progress of the ship lifts the horizons for the sailor. 


Once he sets foot into the student’s world he can never turn 


back; he 
the narrow tenantry of earlier days. 
the poet charms him by the 


faces the illimitable and never again can be content in 
The great preachers find him 
their tongue of fire; music of 
the historian brings the past again before his eyes, 


witi 


distant worlds; 


and pir ‘ts him to see that the race is living the same life in all 
a;:« culy or different levels; the philosopher helps him to an 
underst: rdin, of the problems that make life the complex entity 


that it is. No longer need the lover of books seek the delights of 
travel in India or in far-off Cathay, for the world with its treas- 
ures of every name is at his door, He can realize if he will the peace 
for which ardent souls have longed, as told by the immortal preach- 
ers; he can find the music of the poets in the world that lies under 
his own roof; he may embody the principles of truth, honesty, and 
justice, the triumphs of which glorify; and it is possible for him to 
have a that him in har- 
with whatever is true, and beautiful, and good in the whole 


Add to this the knowledge of what God is doing 


simple will keep 


philosophy of life 
mony 
world of being. 


today, as surely working among the children of men as when he 


smoking mount or burning bush, and he has an en- 


spoke 
joyment and a profit that cannot be surpassed among the employ- 


from 


ments o; mortal man, 
Now such a preacher will find it a source of joy to visit the fath- 
He will spend and be spent 


erless and the widow in their affliction. 


in behalf of those to whom life has become an intolerable burden, 


and whose music is a cry. He will not count any time lost that is 
spent in comforting the sad, relieving the distressed, encouraging the 
faint-hearted. He will count it a privilege to put his shoulders under 


burdens that must be borne, and to make his heart as free as a 


well-spring to the weary. Time spent in any helpful service is 
never wasted. It is because it is the minister’s privilege to be a real 
helper, a son of consolation, a soldier of the common good, that his 
is a holy calling. 

But alas! we are all suffering from the tyranny of customs that 
have persisted in spite of all efforts to abolish them, and pastoral 
routine type is If the pastor does not call 


visiting of the one. 


regularly his polite parishioner concludes that his love has waxed 
cold; another family must be coddled lest they perish in the win- 
ter of neglect; others must see the pastor regularly, for no reason 
that 
would suffer a decline that would prove fatal— 


in the world, except such has been the custom, and should 


he not appear they 
for him. Others have been taught to regard the pastor’s visits as 
a season of hilarity, he must force his good humor to work over 
time in some homes or suffer the charge of being in poor health, 
fast tending to pessimism, or some other accusation that if not 
corrected will make his doom as certain as the doom of Babylon. 


For all these types among the membership, and others too numer- 
We are 
even sacrilegious enough to report that we have known godly men 


ous to mention, may be found in almost every community. 
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who went on such rounds with a smile on the face and rebellion in 
the heart. 

We believe the ministry ought to join hands for a better use 
of the time that at present is employed in routine visiting. I have 
nothing to say against pastoral visiting that is really such; I have 
a good deal to say against peripatetic jollying that passes current 
under the name of pastoral visitation. Social calls ought to be 
made an incident in the pastor’s work as they are in the work ot 
any other class; they ought not to be regarded as a necessity 
of his ministry. Calls should be made for cause, not for the sake 
of custom. The people ought to be reasonable enough to disregard 
the childish notion that the periodica] visit was a token of affection, 
and its absence a certain proof of clerical snobbery or slight. The 
congregation would further the cause of ministerial efficiency by 
demanding that the pastor feed their souls from the pulpit, and 
not their pride in the parlor. If the congregations want scholarly 
men they can have them; but no man can allow his talents full 
swing, or use his attainments to the noblest advantage if he is com- 
pelled to spend many hours in the week in routine visiting. The 
ministry is too serious a work for that sort of thing in our age, 
and the time could be spent more profitably to all concerned in the 
minister’s greater opportunity of making the eternal realities more 


appealing to the souls of men. E. B. B. 


When Wilt Thou Save the People? 


When wilt thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 

Not thrones and crowns, but nations; 
Not kings and lords, but men. 

God save the people; thine they are: 
Thy children as thine angels fair, 
From strife, oppression, and from war; 
God save the people! 


Shall crime bring crime forever? 
Strength aiding still the strong; 

Is it thy will, O Father, 

That men shall toil for wrong? 

No, say thy mountains; No, thy skies; 
Earth’s clouded sun shall brightly rise; 
And songs ascend instead of sighs; 

God save the people! 


When wilt thou save the people; 

Oh God of mercy, when? 

The people, Lord, the people, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
God save the people, thine are they; 
Let them not pass like weeds away; 
Their heritage a sunless day; 

God save the people! 


The above hymn appeared in England at the time of the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation in the fore part of the last century, and well 
voices the prayer of the common people who may feel the iron of 


economic oppression. 


The Children of Imbeciles 


In the Survey for March much attention is given to the subject 
half-witted people beget children in wedlock or out and and that from 
half-witted people beget children in wedlock or out and that from 
this miserable progeny our drunkards, harlots and criminals come. 
lt is proposed that these people who should never be allowed to 
have children should be confined in institutions even when they 
are not dangerous that society may be protected from the danger 
of this issue. For this kind of persons institutional life would often 
be pleasanter than what they now have and they would live out 
their term of life without any danger of contaminating society. 
The new science of eugenics has revealed to us the need of some 
social regulation of parenthood and it is quite obvious that we shall 
need to begin just here that we shall no longer have children that 
are damned before they are born. 


In Boston a novel religious meeting is held in Ford Hall. After 
the sermon, an opportunity is given the audience to ask ques ‘ions, 
and the hour is the liveliest of the entire The sleepers 


wake up, and the meeting often holds until ten o'clock. 


service. 


Those who live to the future must always appear selish to 


those who live to the present.—Emerson. 
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Editorial Table Talk 


Old Church Ways Passing 

Fred B. Smith, campaign leader of the Men and Religion Movement, 
states that he has not laid great store upon reports of increases 
in Bible class memberships, or even in those of increased member- 
ship of men in the churches, although the latter increase is the 
primary aim of the campaign. Rather has he looked for changes 
in Christian ways, since if old ways continue they will produce, after 
awhile, the same conditions they produced before. 

In two directions Mr. Smith says he thinks he sees ends of old 
In one direction he sees the 














cause for religious decay among men. 
end of individualism in the pulpit, and the ability of ministers to do 
team work. He says the purely individualistic quality is out ot 
date in the pulpit to-day. In another direction he sees, or seems to 
see the end of denominational divisions. He believes the Men and 
Religion Movement, whatever else it may have done, has sounded thie 
death-knell of denominational distinction. He says that few things 
have struck him with more force, sometimes absurd force, as he has 
eone into every part of the country, than the reasons for different 
churches in communities. He believes the Movement to have set 


Church unity forward at least twenty-five years. 


Unrest Among Ministers 

A curious condition obtains among Christian ministers of America, 
as just reported by one Episcopal bishop, who is among the best 
known of American Christian leaders, but who must here be nameless. 
There are applying to him, he says, scores of ministers from other 
religious bodies asking him to receive them into his church. He is 
unable to do so, owing to lack of rectorates for them, but he states 
that they are so numerous and so insistent that, were there dearth 
of young men entering the seminaries for a year or two, he believes 
he could himself fill the demand. 

Ministers who apply to him are resident in almost every state, 
and they are in practically every religious body. Asked if any 
Roman Catholics apply, he replied that not’a week passes that 
some do not. and that they are quite as numerous in proportion 2s 
are those applying from other bodies. He does not assume, he says, 
that his church is over popular, but rather that there is tremendous 
unrest among ministers, and that others besides him, in positions 
where they might place new men, are besieged as he says he is with 
applicants for admission into their respective churches. He says 
those applying are by no means young men, nor are they men who 
have failed in present pastorates. He intimates that were he to give 
names, which he refused to do, many people would be surprised at 
the desire of some men to quit prominent pulpits which they now 
hold. 


, 


Conservation Congress in New York 

As a culmination to the great campaigns conducted by the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, the conservation congress to be 
held in April, in New York City, promises to be an affair of great 
size and enthusiasm. The following are the objects of the congress: 

1. To summarize the year’s campaign and to present a program 
fors permanent work. 

2. To face Christianity’s unsolved problems in realizing a world 
brotherhood. 

3. To make possible greater economy and efficiency in organiza- 
tions doing special work for men and boys. 

4. To give an added demonstration of the essentia] unity of 
Christianity. 

5. To give an illustration of the masculine power of the church. 

6. To produce an adequate literature upon the various phases of 
the message of the movement. 

The body of delegates to this great congress will be appointed by 
the cities in which the movement has been organized during the past 
winter. Each central city in which an eight-day campaign has 
been conducted by the national committee of ninety-seven will be 
represented by a delegation of men proportionate in numbers to the 
size of the city and named by its own local committee of one hun- 
dred. These same local committees will invite all auxiliary towns 
within their respective districts to appoint also from one to three 
delegates. The eommittee of ninety-seven will, in addition, invite all 
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the national officers of the various denominations that have co- 
operated in the movement, and likewise a representation of leading 
pastors. The same committee will name 100 delegates at large 


from among the foremost American Protestant laymen. 








—It is stated that the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
with headquarters in Boston, must receive $187,000 more than dur- 
ing March of last year, and the Home Mission Society, with offices in 
New York, $71,000 more, if deficits larger than last year are to be 
avoided. The secretary states that if deficits occur they are to be 
taken by the societies that Baptist churches desire, or are willing to 
eonsent to, retreats and retrenchments in work. While expectations 
from laymen’s movements are declared to be justified, it is admitted 
that larger apportionments have been made. 
be, the Baptists say, that expectations are not realized as rapidly 
as some had hoped. 


The trouble seems to 


—As an expression of gratitude in behalf of the blind, a bronze 
statuette of “The Three Graces” was presented to Mrs. William 
Ziegler of New York City, by those who have been helped by her 
devotion. Five years ago she began the publication of the Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine in raised type, and has had it distributed free 
among the blind of the United States and Canada, at a 
$25,000 a year. 
by the collection of 5,000 dimes towards the purchase of the memorial. 
The names of the 5,000 contributors were inscribed in a parchment 


cost oft 


One reader in Alabama showed his appreciation 


booklet which was presented in a covered bronze and gold jewel 
casket. 


—Some of our Unitarian friends are disturbed over the resigna- 
tion of one of their Eastern pastors because the liberty of one of 
his pupils had been infringed upon in the discouragement that he 
suffered after preaching a sermon in which was denied the existence 
of God. Even the most liberal cults affirm that freedom has its limi- 
tations, and we know it always must have as long as the sea has 
a shore. The boundaries of freedom are being continually widened, 
but there is a point where even freedom fears to tread. 


Plans are being made in Chicago to bring the membership of 
the Sunday-schools up to the half-million mark by June, 1914, 
when the international Sunday-school convention will be held there. 
One of ‘the features of the campaign as outlined by Mr. Charles 
B. Hall, general secretary of the Cook County Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, will be a system of house to house visitation which will bring 
the workers in contact with every home in the city. 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement is lending its national 
leaders, J. Campbell White and William B. Millar, and its secretaries 
in different cities, to the China Famine Relief Committee, which 
hopes to induce persons of wealth in America to send $1,000,000 to 
buy supplies for the 6,000,000 starving families in Central China. 
The committee, of which Bishop Greer is the chairman, is co-operat- 
ing with the American Red Cross Association. 


—In France a curé is guaranteed only $180 a year and a house to 
live in. In England $335 is the lowest stipend for a beneficed clergy- 
man. In America the cost of living makes larger stipends neces- 
sary, but the average salary is yet so low that the pinch of pov- 
erty is felt in many a parsonage. 

—When Speaker Champ Clark was doing active service in Sun- 
day-school and church, he little thought that in after days his fine 
record would be the means of enlisting some of his ministerial 
brethren in his behalf, in his present canvas for the presidency. 
It is said that four ministers of the Speaker’s church are actively 
prosecuting his campaign in Kansas. 


—“‘Let the man who goes to church, who reads his Bible, feel 
that it is particularly incumbent upon him so to lead his life in 
the face of the world that no discredit shall be brought upon the 
faith that he professess,”—that is the way Theodore Roosevelt 
talks to the conscience of churchmen. 


—The spirit of Christianity will never die as long as there are 
men and women who are willing to die rather than to renounce their 
faith. To the noble army of martyrs must be added those of China 
in these recent days. 


—A bill is now pending in Congress that would appropriate $50,- 
000 for an equestrian statue to that famous soldier, patriot, and 
Christian, General Oliver O. Howard. This is in line with similar 
memorials to other great soldiers, and is deserving of success. 


—According to the calculation of a French statistician, the num- 
ber of books published throughout the world each year, is 128,500. 
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Interpretations 

















We Missourians have our problems with regard to baptism as well 
as Disciples elsewhere. The other morning the minister of the Sec- 
ond Christian Church which is composed of colored brethren (the 
First Church is that with which I am affiliated and is composed of 
white folk, mostly Clark Democrats and are therefore a superior 
people) came to me in a greatly disturbed state of mind. He said 
he had an unusual funeral in the afternoon and wished me to 
give him a text. His request was refreshing; for most of the preach- 
ers I know can easily get the text but have trouble in getting the 
sermon. 

In reply to my question as to the unusual character of the funeral 
he told me the following,circumstances regarding the deceased. He 
was twenty-one years old, and had been popular among the colored 
people. The cause of his death was pneumonia. While sick he called 
for my guest, the minister of the Second Church, who read to him 
several passages from the New Testament that set forth baptism 
as necessary to the remission of sins. The young man thinking 
he was going to die, demanded immersion at once. The bath-tub 
was ordered filled. But some one telephoned the doctor and he 
firmly forbade the baptism. The relatives took sides, some agreeing 
with the minister and some with the doctor. They had a heated 
argument. But before the matter was decided the young man died. 
But the discussion as to baptism continued, and the colored popula- 
tion wondered what the preacher would say at the funeral. Colored 
funerals are usually very largely attended; but this one would be 
exceptionally so. 

The colored minister was in great distress of mind. He said: 
“If I preach him into heaven the people will say baptism is not 
necessary to salvation; but if I preach him into hell they will say 
I should not have allowed the doctor to stop me from baptizing 
him.” 

The reader will see that our Missouri problems are concrete. 

Well, I sent him away with a good, safe text; and he seemed re- 


lieved. What text would you have given him? 


One of our nationally known evangelists is holding a meeting in 
pastors of Missouri. Feel- 


’ 


a neighboring town for one of the “big’ 
ing a little lonesome for ministerial gossip I dropped down to see 
the brethren. The evangelist is a heartening soul. His laugh is 
expressive of health and of faith in the universe. He is‘a big human- 
hearted man. As men meet him on the street and in the stores they 
straighten up, take deeper breaths and quicken their walk. He is 
gifted with the humor of his race. It happened that several other 
ministers from regions round about had foregathered, so the evange- 
list took us all up to his room, gave us some Baldwin apples, and 
then said, “Now we are ready for business,” by which he meant for 
discussion. 

A Methodist minister who had “joined” in the meeting the night 
before was present, and the evangelist was anxious to “indoctrinate” 
him so he would thoroughly understand our plea. The«preacher- 
convert was troubled over only one matter, viz., he could not be 
brought to hold that the good people of pedo-baptist churches were 
not Christians. “Why” he said, “that makes my wife a non- 
Christian” “Ah, but don’t you see if you admit they are Chris- 
tians,” said the evangelist, “you will have to admit them to our 
churches? That’s the logic of the situation.” “But don’t you be- 
lieve they will be saved?” asked the convert. “We cannot tell what 
God will do. We are practicing in the lower courts and cannot go 
beyond the word,” replied the good-natured evangelist. His illus- 
tration of the “lower courts” he credited to John Sweeney. You 
see, our problem was a concrete one. A human life was trying to 
readjust its church relationships, but refused to accept a position 
that would do injustice to his human feelings. 

The evangelist thinks with two minds. As a man he is Ruman, 
kindly, Christian. But as a dogmatist he thinks in dispensations, 
legal premises, and in propositions foreign to his own soul. It is 
strange how propositional convictions will chill one’s humanity. 
Christianity will have come to its own when its devotees have 
ceased to hold any dogmas that put a strain on natural human 
feelings. 

The evangelist was greatly elated over the Methodist preacher 
who ws partially converted—for he had joined. But there was in 
our group a Disciple minister who is seriously considering a call 


to a church not our own. He is a widely read man. You would 
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call him cosmopolitan in his thought. He understands the age- 
spirit. The evangelist is mistaken in thinking that this brother 
lacks conviction. It is his conviction that makes him restless. 

So you see the situation, typical df a very wide-spread condition 
—one was coming and one was leaving. And he who was leaving 
was not the weaker. 

The one coming was changing some of his dogmas; the one going 
regarded Christianity as life. The problem of union is not to be 
solved by exchange. By this method it would be postponed for- 
ever. When we went out on the street again we were all one. The 
enjoyment of the sky with its wonderful stars was common. Think 
you, that a creed was ever written with the stars of God in sight 

Hannibal. Georce A, CAMPBELL. 


As Others See Us 
I NEXPLICABLE, 

The address sent broadcast throughout the world by the recent 
Ecumencial Conference of the Methodist Church at Toronto was an 
able, earnest, and evangelical plea for universal peace, temperance, 
Lord’s-day observance, and allegiance to the authority of Christ, 
matters which appeal to the Christian conscience everywhere. The 
Christian-Evangelist, however, has a criticism. It says: “Just why 
such an otherwise excellent address, so catholic in scope and 
spirit, should turn off into a little sectarian byway long enough to 
affirm that there is still ‘a place and a need for denominational- 
ism’ in the body of Christ is inexplicable.” 

Just why any paper should get off such a criticism is inexplicable, 
except as one finds the explanation in such items as the following 
from the succeeding page: “The writer does not admit that ‘church- 
es practicing affusion and infant baptism are churches of Christ,’ 
in the New Testament sense, the sense in which the disciples of 
Christ, in their restoration movement, are particularly concerned. 
This writer does not believe that ‘members of these churches are 
members of the church of Christ’ in the normal, adequate, New Tes- 
tament significance of the church.” 

The really inexplicable thing is the mental blindness of a paper 
which can thus read other churches out as not churches of Christ, 
and their members as not members of the church of Christ 
and then solemnly denounce Genominationalism and tell us that 
“the chief reason why we are still dreaming of peace, temperance, 
Lord’s-day observance, and loyalty to Christ is because these things 
have been made impossible by the very ‘denominationalism’ for 
which the address pleads.” 

The most intense denominationalists of whom we have knowl- 
edge are the Disciples, or Christians, sometimes known as “Camp- 
bellists,” who, while laying stress on the unity of all believers, 
stultify themselves by reading other denominations out of the church 
of Christ.—Herald and Presbyter. 


SECTARIANISM RUN WILD. 

The “Christian Standard,” an organ of the Disciples of Christ, 
published at Cincinnati, replies to a perplexed and inquiring spirit 
who asks the editor’s opinion as to the propriety of uniting with 
the local Methodist Episcopal Church, since her own church (the 
Disciples) has no organization there, and the needs of the Metho- 
dists are great. The following is the editor’s answer: “When it 
comes to leaving a chureh of Christ and uniting with a denomina- 
tienal chureh which practices things that are unknown to the 
Word of God, it is difficult to see how an intelligent and conscien- 
tious person can do it. The Methodist Episcopal Church is a stran- 
ger to the Scriptures, wearing a name that has no reference to 
Christ, and practicing things that are without the sanction of 
Christ. You should not go into an unscriptural organization, be- 
cuuse you can not do it in the name of the Lord.” Remember, the 
foregoing advice is given by a journal with the qualifying term 
“Christian,” in the year of our Lord 1912, and at a time when the 
splendid light of a present-day co-operative spirit is revealing to 
the churches that we are all brethren in Christ. “You can not go 
into the Methodist Episcopal Church in the name of the Lord.” 
We draw the veil! We give it up when it comes to such inveterate 
narrowness, prejudice, sectarianism and unfraternal bigotry as that. 
—Western Christian Advocate. 


BROADENING INFLUENCES AMONG DISCIPLES. 

The Disciples, who have been drilled for a century in the practice 
of debate with members of other communions concerning baptism, 
have of late taken up a strenuous course of argument among them- 
selves. An editorial in The Christian Century of Chicago upon the 
Blight of Legalism has led, in the words of a correspondent to that 
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are churches of Christ.” 


the manner of administration.” 


paper, “to more hard thinking on this proposition than some of us 
have ever done on any single proposition in our lives before.” 
Christian Century puts as the first of six affirmations, “The Disciples 
believe that Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregationa] churches 
In a fourth affirmation it recognizes 
baptism as practiced in these churches as valid, although, from the 
Disciples’ viewpoint “irregular, defective and objectionable as to 
These affirmations are vigorously 
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repudiated by some of the Disciples’ ministers of high standing in 
the denomination; but an Iowa layman asserts, “I feel sure that 
the masses of intelligent laymen are with you.” 
prolonged—and not yet ended—discussion indicates that The Chris- 
tian Century is of notable service to the Disciples in leading the de- 
-nomination out of the bondage of literalism. 
communion of churches from within is one of the significant signs 
of the times.—The Congregationalist. 


The drift of the 


The reform of thir 


Billy Jordan’s Ten Cents 


Dr. Aiken opened his church year-book and 
turned to the pages which read “Foreign Mis- 
sionary Apportionments;” then he found the 
column headed “Deficits” and he felt grieved 
because the name of Fourth Avenue Church 
stood so plainly with such a large deficit to 
its discredit. 

“I do hope my sermon of last Sunday will 
be the means of helping to increase the col- 
lection this year,” he murmured. “We—we 
must meet our apportionment this time. The 
people can—they have the means but—” and 
he dropped his face into his hands with a 
prayer that God would open the eyes of the 
members of Fourth Avenue Church to see 
their duty and their responsibility to the 
men and women in darkness across the seas. 

Then he recalled the remark of a brother 
minister, made almost two years before when 
he had accepted the pastorate in Farnsworth: 
“Aiken, you will have a fine church building 
and splendid equipment; the people are good, 
they will do anything for their pastor, but 
you are not going to a really live church, 
one that makes its influence felt in the com- 
munity and whose influence radiates beyond 
its own town. I think the reason is found 
in the fact that it is a church without a vital 
interest in missions.” 

Dr. Aiken had laid much stress on tne sub- 
ject of missions only to be disappointed in 
the collections the first year, and the pros- 
pect of a large amount for foreign missions 
did not seem much brighter this second year. 
A sigh escaped his lips and there was a 
grave look on his face, when a timid rap-rap 
at the door of the study interrupted his 
thought. 

When Dr. Aiken opened the door he saw 1 
small, pinched-faced boy witli a tattered cap 
in his hand. His clothes were clean but 
patched, and his shoes were badly worn at 
the toes, but his face was radiant with a 
smile which seemed to reflect the brightness 
of the sun itself. “Well, Billy, what can I 
do for you?” asked the minister kindly as 
he recognized Billy Jordan, a little newsnoy. 

“I didn’t come for you to do something for 
me, I came to help you,” Billy answerea. 

“Oh, you did!” and Dr. Aiken smiled 
broadly. “I think I need somebody to help 
me today, Billy, for I will have to confess 
that IT am discouraged. Come in,” and he 
stepped aside for his visitor to enter. He 
returned to his chair and motioned Billy to 
one on the opposite side of the table. 

Billy took the chair, then his glance wan- 
dered around the room. “I d‘dn’t think any- 
body got discouraged who had a room like 
this to stay in most of the time. My, It’s 
nice and warm in here!” he exclaimed. “And 
the rug is so soft. I never saw such a shiny 
table either. Ours at home isn’t shiny be- 
cause we have to eat on it, and use it to 
wash dishes on, then mother covers it with 
papers and uses it for a sewing table. It 
never was shiny, though,” he added honestly, 
“it is just a pine table.” Then his glance 
wandered to the books and the pictures. 

“Ts your home cold, Billy?” Dr. Aiken asked 
gently. 

“Oh, no. but T get cold on the street sell- 
ing papers. T was a little cold when I came 
in here.” Then as if he suddenly remembered 
his errand, he said, “I came to help with the 
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collection for next Sunday.” Billy got out 
his handkerchief, untied a corner and took 
out a battered dime, which was worn almost 
smooth, and held it out to the minister. 

A look of wonder spread over Dr. Aiken’s 
face. “Oh, you mean this is for the foreign 
missionary collection which we expect to take 
on next Sunday. Thank you, Billy; this is 
the first contribution,” and the look of won- 
der changed to one of pleasure. 

“I am sorry it isn’t more, but I put a 
penny into the Sunday-school collection every 
Sunday, and I want to give a little to the 
church this year, and mother is not able to 
work, so I have to make enough money to 
keep us. I sell papers mornings and evenings 
and do all the errands I can find to do be- 
tween times,” he explained. “It takes a lot 
of money to buy things to wear, and food to 
eat, and wood to burn, don’t it?” and for a 
moment the brightness vanished from Billy’s 
face. 

“Indeed it does, Billy, and you are a brave 
and generous boy to support your mother 
and yourself, and yet spare ten cents for the 
foreign missionary collection. I—” 

“You said last Sunday that our church 
did not give as much last year as it should,” 
interrupted Billy, “and that it made you 
sorry to see the sum that should have been 
paid and wasn’t printed right out in the year- 
book. You said if every man in the church 
would do his part, the collection would be as 
large as it ought to be from a church with 
so many members. I want to do my part, so 
I brought my ten cents. I can’t come vo 
church next Sunday, because I stay with my 
mother every other Sunday; she gets !one- 
some for she is alone every day in the week. 
I hope the ten cents will help,” he added wist- 
fully as he rose and moved toward the door. 

“It will help; it will help a lot,’ Dr. 
Aiken said earnestly. Then as if he had a 
sudden inspiration, “I believe your ten cents 
will be the means of increasing our collections 
this year. If every man gives according to 
his means as you have done, it surely will,” 
and he patted the boy’s shoulder kindly as 
he opened the door. 

Billy did not exactly understand what Dr. 
Aiken meant, but he knew the gift had 
pleased him, and his own heart beat happily 
under his patched coat. Tht minister watched 
Billy as he went out through the silent 
church, and the words a member of the church 
had spoken a few days before came to his 
mind. “We have had only one accession to 
the church in three months, and that was 
only a boy,” the tone implied that boys did 
not count. “Boys do count,” Dr. Aiken as- 
sured himself, “they count a great deal when 
they have a spirit like Billy’s,” and he turned 
to his desk again. 

The following Sunday Dr. Aiken announced 
that the collection would be omitted until 
the close of the sermon. When the sermon 
was finished he said, “I have a story to tell 
you before we take our annual collection for 
foreign missions.” Then in a voice full of 
emotion, he told of Billy’s gift, not omit- 
ting the fact that the boy could not be at 
church that day as he stayed with his mother 
every alternate Sunday. “The widow was 
commended for giving her two mites, and 





Billy is certainly to be commended for giv- 
ing his ten cents, and I hope the influence 
of his unselfish deed will bear fruit. He ts 
the sole supporter of his mother and himself, 
and they have so little that every penny 
counts a great deal. With the inspiration 
of such an example before us,” and he held 
the battered dime to the view of the large 
audience, “I hope none will give grudgingly 
today, but that each one wili give according 
as the Lord has prospered him,” then he mo- 
tioned the ushers to proceed with the col- 
lection. 

Mr. Bartlow, the wealthiest man in Fourth 
Avenue Church, rose as the ushers passed 
down the aisles. “I may be out of order in 
speaking at a morning service,” he said, “but 
I don’t know when a story has affected me 
like this one about Billy Jordan. I guess 
it’s because I know the boy. Why, I have 
bought a paper from Billy every day for two 
years; healways looks so cheerful and smiles 
so brightly that I never suspected that he 
was carrying the burdens of a man. I will 
acknowledge, though it is a discredit to me, 
that I looked on this collection today as 
rather out of my line. I expected to put in 
a dollar, but Billy’s ten cents made me 
ashamed to do it. Dr. Aiken, here is my 
check for one hundred dollars for this col- 
lection, and here is a memorandum stating 
that I am to be called on for the same 
amount each year for the. foreign mission- 
ary collection.” He went to the pulpit and 
laid the two papers in Dr. Aiken’s nana. 
“This church shall not have another deficit 
in its foreign missionary department while 
Billy Jordan and ‘I are here to contribute,” 
he finished with a whimsica] smile. 

When the ushers brought the collection to 
the front, a glance showed the amount was 
unusually large. “We seem to be doing 
things out of the regular order this morning,” 
Dr. Aiken said, “so I will ask for a song 
while the ushers look over the money and 
give us an estimate, at least, of the amount 
that has been raised this morning for for- 
eign missions.” 

When the money was counted, Judge 
Clarke stepped to the front. “I am proul 
to announce that the collection from the 
boxes is just one thousand dollars; the check 
Mr. Bartlow has just given makes the total 
amount eleven hundred dollars.” . 

Dr. Aiken involuntarily started the Dox- 
ology, and every person in the large audi- 
ence arose. “I want to tell you one thing more 
in connection with this ten cents,” he held 
it up again when all were seated. “I was dis- 
couraged over the outlook for this collection 
on last Tuesday. I had done all I could 
and I prayed that God would do something 
to arouse the members of this church to take 
an interest in missions, and especially in 
foreign missions. The coming of Billy Jor- 
dan with his ten cents took away my dis- 
couragement that day, and it answered my 
prayer, as the collection this morning proved. 
There is only one more word—only one 
thought that is appropriate just here: it is 
this, ‘A little child shall lead them.’ The 
child in this church is Billy Jordan, the news- 
boy, whose name was placed on our church 
roll three months ago.” 
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The Program of the Disciples’ Congress 


From the Secretary’s Point of View 


One of our editors facetiously remarked 
that there is apprehension in the editorial 
lest should be no problers 
worth writing the Disciples’ 
Congress has done its work. It is conceivable 
that there will be more problems, rather than 
after the adjourns. For 
sometimes many distinct problems are jum- 
bled together and need to be “unacrambled” 
before any solution becomes possible. The 


there 
about 


offices 
when 


fewer, Congress 


Congress and the editors working together 
may reasonably hope to sweep Charybdis 
off the deck of th® good ship, or if not, 
to neutralize it by turning Scylla loose 


upon it. 


Notice the program subjects and writers. 
Consider how interesting and practical the 
themes are and how carefully selection 
has been made of men to treat them. 


Scientific Management in Religion. 

“The Principles of Scientific Management 
\pplied to the Work of the Local Church.” 
If you will read up on “Scientific Manage- 
ment” in the periodicals you will find that 
it refers to a method in the industrial world 
whereby it is sought to avoid waste of 
energy by such correlation of means to ends 
as secures the greatest efficiency. The great 
exponent of the idea is Frederick Taylor. 
We are told that “the children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light.” Should we not profit by 
this superior wisdom? We are building up 
some great churches. We study 
conservation and direction of energy for the 
great ends of the universal Kingdom of 
God. The subject is to be discussed by 
two of our greatest experts in church me 
chanies and dynamics—Ewers of Pittsburgh 
and Grafton of Kansas City. 


need to 


Delegate Representation. 

controverted 
Representation in General 
vention for Religious Bodies of Congrega- 
tional Polity.” The point of this discus- 
sion lies in the proposition that has been 
made to unify the activities and interests 
of the Disciples of Christ by the adoption 
of some such plan as that now in operation 
the Northern Baptists. Dr. W. C. 
Bitting, an emiment Tlaptist minister of 
St. Louis will tell us of the actual work- 
ing of the plan among his people. Elder 
J. B. Briney, of Kentucky, will criticize the 
proposal so far as it relates to the Disci- 
ples, unless, indeed, he should be convinced 
by Dr. Bitting’s report and withdraw his 
objections. Those of us who know Brother 
Briney, however, do not fear that any such 
catastrophe will befall. His positions upon 
this subject are too well grounded in his 


one. 
Con- 


The next 


“Delegate 


topic is a 


among 


fundamental attitudes and loyalties. It is 
likely that in connection with this discussion 
the report of the committee upon unifica- 


tion wilf be read, as it is to be presented 


at Louisville. 


The Social Task. 

Prof. Samuel Zane Batten will speak at 
the Wednesday evening session upon the 
“Social Task of the Church.” He has writ- 
ten an able book upon this topic, and doubt- 
less this address will be the “Condensed 
Milk” and “Beef Extract” of the whole vol- 
ume. Think how much time you will save 
by hearing the address instead of reading 
the book. No, won't, either. If yuu 
hear the address will read the book. 


you 
you 


BY CHARLES M. SHARPE. 


Otherwise you will probably not even read 
the book—a total loss. Our own social 
expert, Prof. Alva W. Taylor of the Bible 
College of Missouri, will preside over this 
session and will be likely to say some things 
in introducing the speaker that will make 
history for the Disciples. This session will 
be notable. 
Union and the New Testament. 

What next? Verily the most fundamental 
question before the Disciples today, and one 
that is to be of increasing urgency: “The 
Problem of Christian Union in the Light of 
New Testament Study.” The Disciples are 
pledged by their whole history to the ad- 
vocacy of Christian union, They are pledged 
by their whole conviction of loyalty to the 
New Testament as the source from which 
alone the basis of Christian union is to be 
learned. Has New Testament study in- 
validate] the Disciples’ fundamental concep- 
tion of what constitutes the measure of 
Christian loyalty? Does it show’ that the 
Disciples have mistaken the proportions of 
the faith? Does it require readjustments 
in thought and practice, if so be the Dis- 
ciples wish to follow closely the mind of 





The Disciples’ Congress is to convene in 
Kansas City, April 16-18. Sessions will 
be held in Linwood Boulevard Church. 
The exceptionally attractive, well bal- 
anced and representative program com- 
bined with the favorable location for 
meeting assures an exceptionally large 
attendance. Those going from Chicago 
or via Chicago are asked to communi- 
cate with the office of The Christian 
Century. It is possible to materially re- 
duce the fare if a party of a certain 
number go together. Regular fare from 
Chicago is $10.75. 











This is a discussion we ought all 
We have been forward to try 

We should 
Two of our 


Christ? 
to welcome. 
others +t the bar of scholarship. 
be willing to try ourselves. 
finest scholars have been secured to present 
this important theme. They will do .t fear- 
and conscientiously. Prof. F. 0. 
Norton of Drake University, who in the field 
of Biblical Greek won his doctor’s degree 
cum lauda, will present the prin- 
He will be reviewed by the 
brilliant and versatile Burris A. Jenkins 
of Kansas City.’ The late Prof. J. H. Thayer 
of Harvard University is reported to have 
said that Mr. Jenkins was the best student 
of New Testament Greek that had passed 
through the Harvard Divinity School within 
his memory. 
Union and Psychology. 

Our next subject falls in the more gen- 
eral field of historical development, and 
philosophical thought. “Is Christian Union 
Possible in the Light of History, Psychology 
and Logic?” History exhibits the factors 
and forces that have contributed to divi- 
sion. It shows the unsuccessful efforts to 
reunite the dissevered sections of the church. 
It ought to teach us how not to do it. 
Psychology exhibits the inner nature and 
processes of the human spirit, even when 
directed and controlled by the spirit of God. 
The bearing of these sciences upon the mate- 


less 


maqna 
cipal paper. 


rials of our problem should be evident. But 
where does logic come in? Well, read an 
article in the American Journal of The- 
ology, April, 1911, upon “The Logical As- 
pect of Religious Unity,” and you will see 
clearly where it comes in. You will be 
led to ask for what sort of Christian union 
may we dare hope. What conception of 
union will “hold water?” (No reference 
to baptism intended.) Two men more ideally 
equipped for this discussion could hardly 
be found in our entire brotherhood. Prof. 
S. M. Jefferson, the veteran philosopher, 
logician and teacher of Lexington, wil! pre- 
sent the first paper, and Dr. Herbert Martin, 
the newly elect occupant of the chair of 
philosophy in Drake University, will pre- 
sent the second. If you are not afraid to 
do some good close thinking you will enjoy 
this session immensely. 
Union and the Disciples. 

At last we reach the climax of the pro- 
gram. “The Essential Plea of the Disciples 
of Christ in the Light of Their Origin and 
Aim.” It is no injustice to these distin- 
guished speakers that they are reserved for 
the closing session. It is a confidence re- 
posed in them and a compliment to their 
ability and influence. We want the crowd 
to stay to the very last and we took the best 
plan of securing that result. They will 
put the finishing touch to this work of 
unconscious art—ti™s program which, | am 
now persuaded, the aommittee builded “bet- 
ter than they knew.” This last subject will 
be treated -by the two men most conspic- 
uous as representing divergent views upon 
the particular matter suggested in tne title. 
Our youngest editor, Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison, of The Christian Century, whose 
conspicuous ability as a writer and whose 
genius as a religious journalist are the ad- 
miration of increasing numbers, will read 
the first paper. Our greatest, most univer- 
sally beloved, and influential leader of the 
generation just passing, James Harvey Gar- 
rison, will read the second. It may ap 
pear to some that this discussion will over- 
lap that of Messrs. Norton and Jenkins, or 
that of Messrs. Jefferson and Martin. Not 
necessarily so. This last discussion is one 
within the scope of a definite and compara- 
tively short period. The three topics are, 
indeed, closely related, but they are sup- 
plementary rather than conflicting. 


Eighty Years and More 


“°Tis yet high day, thy staff resume, 
And fight fresh battles for the truth; 
For what is age, but youth’s full bloom. 
A riper, more transcendent youth! 

A weight of gold 
Is never old; 
Streams broader grow 
rolled. 


as downward 


At sixty-two life has begun; 
At seventy-three begins once more; 
Fly swifter as thou near’st the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four; 

At ninety-five 

Shouldst thou arrive 
Still wait on God, and work, and thrive.” 


Be True to Thyself 


Play no tricks upon thy soul, O man! 
Let fact be fact, and life the thing it cam. 
—A. H. Clough. 
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From the San Francisco Bulletin 


Editors’ Note: 


The problem that a pastor faces when he discovers opposition to his ministry within his own flock 


is not to be settled off-hand by any outsider, but by himse lf alone. This is especially true in the case of opposition based 
on doctrinal disagreement. If the pastor could eliminate himself from the situation, no doubt he would be heartily glad 
to do so. But to withdraw is to act on one side quite as positively as to remain is to act on the other side. He cannot 
avoid acting. There is no abstract standard by which he may be judged. His problem is concrete and particular. He 
must take into account the wider interests of the Kingdom of God in. choosing his course. The circumstances in connection 
with the retirement of J. R. Perkins from the pastorate at Alameda, Calif., are unknown to The Christian Century, but 
J. R. Perkins is not unknown. He is known to us as to the whole brotherhood of California as a man doing God’s 
work in the spirit of his Master. He has always held the confidence of his brethren, having served them in many influen- 


tial capacities. He was president of their state convention last year. 
in the face of many opportunities tempting him away from it. 


His ministry has been one of great personal sacrifice 
Passionately committed to and a leader in interpreting 


tke ideals of social service he has not for a moment forgotten to sound forth the basic evangelical message of the Gospel. 
For months the strain of opposition to his teaching and policy has been wearing on his body. At last he was prostrated 


nervously, and the opposition accomplished its will in securing his resignation. 


Whether he should heed the earnest pleaa- 


ings of a large portion of his flock and continue to preach in Alameda it is not for us to advise. But nothing is more 
clear than that the dictatorial attempt being made by an unfeeling orthodoxy, from without, to crush such men as he from 
the ministry of the Disciples would be ludicrous if it were not so tragically sad. There are too many of his brethren who 
have seen the larger vision. And whether they agree with his views or not the great majority of the leaders of the church 
are outraged at the suggestion that there is not room among us for men of faith like him. The following interview taken 
from a San Francisco paper contains our only information, which we gladly share with our readers. 


“I thought I could do what no minister 
has ever done. I pleaded to allow conser- 
vative and liberal to live side by side. My 
conceit has broken my back.” 


Lying on his bed in his home in Alameda, 
pale and drawn of face, racked with the pain 
and torment of a complete physical break- 
down, Rev. J. R. Perkins, until a few days 
ago pastor of the First Christian Church of 
Alameda, told the story of his failure. 

I wonder if, when the world’s history is 
finally written, there won't be a chapter— 
one whole chapter—devoted to the failures? 
{ wonder if perhaps that chapter may not, 
more than any other chapter in the book, 
read success. 

Church Without Pastor. 

The First Christian Church of Alameda 
is without a pastor. The sermon that was 
to have been preached on Sunday will re- 
main unsaid and the man who asked only 
that conservative and liberal be allowed to 
live side by side, must find another group 
of people who will permit him to preach as 
his convictions dictate or must leave the 
field of his choice and his training. 

Though the doctor had forbidden callers, 
Mrs. Perkins admitted me yesterday to 
the room of her husband for a few minutes’ 
talk. I wanted to discover just the points 
ot difference between his doctrine and the 
doctrine of some of the members of the 
congregation, 

He talked in short gasps, too weak to 
lift his voice above a whisper. There was 
not one syllable of enmity or criticism of 
the dissenting members of his congregation, 
no word of blame, but a sympathetic under- 
standing of their misunderstanding. 

Sermon Offended. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Perkins, “in the great 
ethical teachings of Christ. Some of my 
people took exception to a sermon I preached 
on the atonement. But I came to my con- 
clusions after five years of the most careful 
study of all facts surrounding the death of 
Christ.” He stopped and I prompted with 
a question. 

“I reached the conclusion that Christ came 
to his death like any other social leader. I 
had to surrender my old conclusion. I did 
not want to but I had to. 

“Social forces drove Christ on to his death. 

“He had interferred with the temple 
traffic. The high priestly family was 


greatly enriched by the system and because 
Jesus interfered there came a clash with the 


authorities. The greatest money panic in 
the history of the ancient world was on 
that year. The Roman empire was in a 
bad way. 

What Atonement Meant. 

“I said to my wife that the atonement 
meant just this: The death of Christ saved 
enly as a man was willing to live the 
things that caused his death—that he died 
for the very principles of life and we find 
our own redemption in our fidelity to the 
things that he would not surrender—the 
great ethical facts that underlie civilization. 

“I hold that no matter what one’s profes- 
sion of religion may be, unless he hold right 
relations with men he can not hold right 
relations with his Maker. 

“All of Jesus’ strife was with those who 
held wrong relations with men and claimed 
to represent God. 

“I preached what I believe to be the 
fundamentals of Christianity. 

“I found a congregation that was more 
doctrinal than ethical. The things I said 
were strange to them. They misunderstood. 

“I hold the doctrines of my church at 
heart—it is not because I have believed in 
those doctrines less but because I have be- 
lieved in the ethical teachings of Jesus more. 

Didn’t Like It. 

“I think I offended some of my people 
when I talked of the failure of institutional 
religion in congested centers. 

“[ said that the churches have retreated 
to a marine view. We in San Francisco 
know what that means. We send back 
tardily our missionaries to those we left, 
but in our very retreating there is something 
which the so-called masses will remember 
forever. 

“The church touches only the respectable 
and well-to-do. It doesn’t go down into 
the soul of civilization; it doesn’t seek out 
those who are wretched. It takes no ac- 
count of the great causes of discontent in 
the world. 

“I know what this discontent is. I went 
through big cities of the East myself, as 
a boy. I saw the thousands in want and 
misery. I slept under a newspaper on the 
Lake Shore and I know conditions in 1912 
are not better than in 1894. 

“I’m afraid my ministry has been colored 
by my knowledge of this discontent. Had 
[I known that my church wanted the doc- 
trinal rather than the ethical Christ I would 
have stayed out of the pulpit. I tried to fit 
into the doctrinal type. It would heave 
meant a great deal to my family and to me, 





as men count success, but 1 could not do it. 

“If you have an ethical sermon it is going 
to come out, even when you are preaching 
doctrine. It seems that forces are in play 
to make the churches accept the dogmatic 
Christ while the people are seeking and 
hungering for the ethical. 

Was Misunderstood. 

“They have quoted me as being a dis- 
believer in baptism. There again I[ was 
misunderstood. I was friendly to the theory 
of accepting those who came from other 
churches without baptizing them. I said I 
would refuse to baptize one who came from 
another church if he thought his form of 
baptism valid. I said that immersion in 
that case would mean merely getting him 
wet. From this day they thought that I 
did not believe in baptism. It is because 
1 tried to point out that a principle, not a 
symbol, is the issue in modern life. I said 
that baptism has no significance to the man 
on Market street, and in the Mission, who 
is grappling with the elemental things in 
life. The form of baptism is not an issue 
with him. It has gone through all my de- 
nomination that I do not believe in baptism. 

Why He Resigned. 

“When I found that members of my con- 
gregation were opposed to me, I resigned 
rather than drag the church through the 
muck of a fight. When I resigned a month 
ago the board refused to accept my resig- 
nation, but my resignation is final now and 
half the board has resigned with me. 

“This Sunday I was to have preached on 
the ‘Wards of the Nation.’ I am afraid that 
sermon would have offended them, too. When 
I told them that the church should turn out 
the man who worked children in factories 
rather than the drunkard, I am afraid I 
displeased them. 

“But that sermon will not be preached 
now,” he said with a_ pitiful attempt at 
a smile, 

Has No Plans. 

When I asked about his plans for the 
future Mr, Perkins said: 

“I don’t know. If it were not for the 
wife and the tads I would not worry. The 
difference between the Christ which I have 
today and my old Christ is just the differ- 
ence between an abstraction and a reality. 
I have never had so much religion in all 
my life as I have this afternoon.” 

The conceit of this man was merely too 
great a belief in the breadth of mind and 
heart of his fellowman. It was his faith 
that broke his back. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions , 


Practical Christianity 

January 1, 1907, the E. P. & 8S. M. R. R. 
changed the division point from Alama- 
gordo, N. M., to Carrizozo, changing the 
homes of 500 working people in one night. 
Carrizozo was then only a desert station 
and watering tank. The surrounding coun- 
try is still a barren desert. When I ar- 
rived a few months later, I found two 
churches organized, and several others try- 
ing to organize. 

The most conservative people know that 
the town was as large as it would be for 
several years. After talking to Mr. F. J. 
Sager, a Congregationflist, Mr. Humphrey, 
a Presbyterian, and several members of the 
Disciples’ Church, we decided that it would 
be impossible for the Gown to support more 
than two churches; so we decided to go in 
with the Baptists or Methodists instead ot 
helping to organize five churches. 

The Baptists refused to take the Disciples 
in except by “experience and baptism.” | 
then put my letter in the Methodist Church 
and did all I could to get members of all 
Protestant churches to come in with me. 
The Baptists then had no Sunda y-school, 
and the Methodists had an average attend- 
ance of only twenty. Our preacher was 
only getting $30 a month, which was much 
more than he was worth. While within a 
few weeks we had increased our Sunday- 
school to 125, with an average attendance 
of 80 to 100. We soon secured a first-class 
preacher, to whom we easily paid $100 a 
month. 

I lived in the town one year, during which 
time our church was a great social and re- 
ligious center—a greater power for good 
than five small churches could possibly have 
been. I see from the local paper that the 
Methodist Church is still very active and 
progressive. 

We asked or expe ted nothing from the 
Methodists when we united with them, but 
a united effort to 
Christ in the town. Yet I saw a few weeks 


advance the cause of 


ago that the revised charter granted by the 
state of New Mexico stipulated that the 
trustees were to be composed of five per- 
sons, two of whom were to be Disciples. 
From all sides predictions were made that 
a union church would soon die. And many, 
of all churches, who had spent most of their 
time fighting the other churches, instead 
of Satan, would “have no part in such an 


unholy alliance.” But “the people had a 


mind to work.” And they worked for God 
and not for the chureh. God blessed us in 
our work. And when I left there, universal 


love and respect had completely replaced 
that old 


malice. 


feeling of doubt, jealousy, and 

Since I have been thrown into closer as- 
sociation with other denominations, I have 
come to believe that they are as good Chris- 
That they are really as 
anxious to unite their forces for Christ’s 
work as are the Disciples, and are willing 
to make as much sacrifice to advance 
Christ’s kingdom as we are. 

i had been reading the Christian Stand- 
ard all my life up to the time I went to 
New Mexico. But since then, nothing has 
weakened my faith so much as reading the 
Standard. When I read that so many of 
our biggest preachers say that my co-labor- 


tians as we are. 


ers in New Mexico, my wife, and many of 
my consecrated friends and relatives have 
not been baptized and are not members of 
the Church of Christ, and so are not sure 
of the kingdom of ‘heaven, I sometimes feel 
like renouncing the whole church. 

But then, when I read of the erying needs 
of the heathen in one column of the Stand- 


ard, and in the next the attack on the F. C. 
M. S. for not recalling Brother Sarvis simply 
because they do not believe in all the 
practices of the church that sent him, I 
realize that the devil does his best work 
when he can work through followers of Christ. 
And I ask God to help my unbelief, and 
He helps me see that in these matters, it is 
the devil and not Christ that often speaks 
through the Standard. 

I love my church, its traditions and lead- 
ers. But I love my Christ better, and should 
be more anxious to build up His cause than 
the Disciples’ Church. 

Your paper is doing a great work, and 
will be appreciated more and more as time 
goes on. B. B. Bacsy, of. D. 

West Point, Va. 


. . 
Agitation, Then Action 

Editors Christian Century: I have for 
some weeks watched with considerable inter- 
est the discussions in your paper regarding 
the fellowship question. You express much 
surprise at the refusal of many to stand 
under your six propositions, but I am not in 
the least surprised. There are, doubtless 
many, scattered here and there among us, 
that have caught the broader vision, and 
are ready and anxious to take a forward 
step, but the rank and file, and with them 
most of the leaders, are by no means so for- 
ward. Agitation may be carried vn for a 
time, but there comes a time when action 
must take place, and then tremendous con 
sequences, and many very surprising ones, 
are suddenly seen. If the Disciples are not 
spiritually minded enough to enter heartily 
into the fellowship proposed for the missions 
in India, how can we hope to enter such a 
fellowship at home? 

Now, as far as the end is goncerned, I am 
with you, and hope that a broader spirit mzy 
soon be manifested in all Christian people. 
Did not “Raccoon” John Smith receive Bar- 
ton Stone and his followers in the early his- 
tory of the Disciples, granting the validity if 
each one’s baptism, whether by sprinkling. 
pouring or immersion? Had more of this 
spirit been manifested afterward, what a 
world of debate and _ bitterness of feeling 
would have been avoided. And did not W. 
T. Moore stir up considerable commotion in 
our Foreign Society, because he started in 
to preach for a congregation in London made 
up in considerable part of unimmersed Chris- 
tians? And was not L. H. Jameson and 
some other sent over to report on this mat- 
ter? (If I am in error in cases just cited, 
| wish vou to set me right.) How much better 
for us to come together, and permit Jesus 
by his Spirit to reveal the truth in this mat- 
ter in his own good time. Paul exhorts th« 
Philippians to be like-minded as many as 
were perfect; and wherein there were differ- 
ences the right would be revealed by God 
Why not rely upon such an outcome in this 
case. For twenty-five years the position of 
the Disciples has seemed ridiculously incon- 
The article by Ellis Barnes is right 
to the point on this question. 

Sterling, Il. CHAS. A. STEVENS. 


A Vital Question 


Editors Christian Century: We owe you 
a lasting debt of gratitude for raising a 
gnost vital question. I rather thought | 
knew the position of the Disciples, but | 
confess, if Brothers Spencer and Tharp hold 
representative views, then I was mistaken. 


sistent. 


I rather think, however, that these men 
did not even fairly represent 
when they “protested.” 


themselves 
Indeed, no man ever 
does when in the spirit of remonstrating. 

I heard one of our greatest evangelists 
preach his initial sermon for a meeting the 


other night. Did he really mean it when 
he urged all the Christians and _ their 
churches to cotjperate in the meeting, or 
do you think he viewed them as these other 
men do? I am sure this man recognized 
the other churches as belonging to Christ. 
Okmulgee, Okla. R. W. CLYMER. 


Lamentable Utterances 


Editors Christian Century: I have been 
closely following the writings pro and con 
in The Century, and it is the only journal 
that voices my sentiments in regard to un- 
ion and our attitude toward members of 
the various denominations. I am proud of 
The Century and want to say you are ren- 
dering a great service and one very badly 
needed. But for The Century’s clarion cal) 
to practice union, I fear we would have de- 
generated into the hard legalism of a sect; 
in fact, just such lamentable utterances as 
those recently made by I. J. Spencer and 
Z. T. Sweeney indicate that deterioration has 
already begun. Mr. Spencer has _ embar- 
rassed every one of us working for union, 
and I think should resign from the Unity 
Commission, for he will do more harm than 
good in that position. The Disciples shoul 
repudiate this extreme sectarianism. 
Stockton, Calif. J. K. BALtov. 


Letters to the Editors 


Editors Christian Century: Enclosed -find 
draft for $2.50 for which please renew m) 
subscription to The Century and enter this 
new name on your list. You need not send 
me any commission. I thoroughly enjoy 
the spirit of The Century, and shall be 
glad to send you subscriptions when- 
Gladly do I count it a plets 
fellowship to wish you 


ever possible. 
ure and 
abundant success and Godspeed. 


special 


Editors Christian Century: “Let me pro- 
test”! Let me protest against your too 
generous disposition to impute to men a 
greatness of soul of which they resolutely 
remain incapable, These times try us sorely. 
Shall we be able to remain “one body” ot 
communicants? We most sure!y are not 
“one spirit.” With burdened heart for our 
inhospitality, I am, gratefully yours. 


Editors Christian Century: Here is hop- 
ing you will pass sifely through the trouble! 
waters between Seylla and Charybdis. Your 
progressive spirit will, of course, win out 
in time. 


Editors Christian Century: I am en- 
joying The Century very much. You are 
doing constructive work even if it is 


“divisive” in the eyes of some. 


Likes Dr. Ames’ Book 

The Bethany Press, Chicago, Ill, Dear 
Sirs: Last week I ordered The Divinity of 
Christ by Edward Scribner Ames from you. 
having seen and liked a book notice of it in 
The Standard of Chicago. I am more than 
pleased with the book., The chapter on 
“Why I Am Not a Unitarian”. is of itself 
worth the price of the book. The whole vol- 
ume is the best constructive statement of 
the liberal position in religion I have yet 
seen. I am only a layman, but have been 
a religious liberal for some years and as a 
Sunday-school teacher have endeavored to 
set forth the fundamental of our Christian 
religion as a life. I have enjoyed these ser- 
mons of Dr. Ames so much I am enclosing 
express money order for $2.25 and wish you 
to send me three more copies as I wish to 
give them to friends. WuixtAm R. Davis. 

Flint, Mich. 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


. Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 
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— 


offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. She should be addressed di- 





rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 














ART IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


All writing was originally pictorial, and 
our modern systems can be traced back to 
such a parentage. The mind of the primi- 
tive man was reached by the object in pic- 
ture or in symbol. Religious truths were 
also impressed on the race in the dawn of 
history by the object lesson and the type— 
men were taught the spiritual and invisible 
by the things that were seen. -The Jewish 
people in the time of Moses, and for many 
generations after Moses, were not able to 
grasp pure and abstract ideas of the Deity, 
so there was given to them a religious cere- 
monial, rich in rite and emblem, by which 
the great truths of their duty to God and 
man were taught to them; it was a religious 
kindergarten for a race in its religious 
childhood. 

Value of Object Lessons. 

The mind of the child can be best reached 
by the same means as that of man in the 
childhood of the race. The kindergarten 
has made this old truth new by applying 
it to modern methods of education—it has 
emphasized the value of the object lesson, 
as a means of impressing truth and know!l- 
edge on the brain and heart. We are all 
learning that the eye is as noble an organ 
as the ear—that it is one of the great 
thoroughfares from the outer world to the 
inner man. Modern education recognizes 
this principle in the wealth of illustrations 
in text books and in the maps and charts 
and figures that are used to supplement 
the spoken and written word. The growing 
vogue of the stereopticon, the balopticon, 
the moving picture, shows a growing appre- 
ciation of this effective avenue to the mind. 

Value of a Beautiful Environment. 

But while there is this general recogni- 
tion of the value of the picture and the il- 
lustration, that does not necessarily mean 
a perception of the value of art in educa- 
tion. In the doctrine of evolution great 
emphasis is laid on environment as a means 
of growth and uplift to the species. The 
Greeks taught the importance of beautiful! 
surroundings in exerting an elevating in- 
fluence on all citizens of the republic, and 
the high artistic and intellectual type thus 
produced has made the “glory that was 
Greece” a perpetual possession for all ages. 
We have been slow to discover the value of 
environment in ,the educational life of our 
land. Until recently utility was the sole 
watchword in our school architecture. 
When we number the vast sums spent on 
school buildings it seems but little to ask 


that the forbidding, barn-like structures 
that we know so well should become ob- 
solete. Good proportions, graceful lines, 


and harmonious colors cost but little more 
than bad proportions, awkward lines and 
ugly colors. There is coming to be an al- 
most universal* demand for more artistic 
school architecture. 
Interior of School Rooms. 

_ And coupled with this desire for pleas- 
ing exteriors is a call for something more 
in the interior than blackboard and blank 
wall. The open heart of the child is the 
Place to implant lasting impressions of 
the beautiful—we cannot estimate the effect 
of lovely and noble surroundings in shap- 
Ing its plastic mind. A bare, barren city 
school room, in a crowded, tenement house 
district, was taken by a little band of 
Women and thoroughly cleaned and disin- 





fected; the walls were painted a soft red, 
and a few good pictures were hung where 
all the pupils could see them. The joy and 
surprise of the little folks was so evident 
that the teacher told them they could write 
her letters about it. “Dear teacher,’ wrote 
one, “I promise you never to stick pins 
into Tommy any more.” Another said, 
“I won’t play hookey again all this year,” 
and a little girl wrote, “I will ask my 
mother to let me wear my good dress to- 
morrow.” These children came from homes 
where there was no vestige of beauty, and 
their appreciation of the new environment 
showed that the love of lovely things is a 
divinely implanted instinct in the soul of 
childhood. The children of the poor, even 
more than those of the rich, have a right 
to beauty in the school room as their natural 
privilege. 
Need of Education in Art. 

Wonderful as has been the advance in 
educational methods in the past quarter 
of a century, yet sufficient stress has not 
been laid on education in art. As a nation 
we are lacking in the esthetic instinct; our 
cultured class, of course, is not altogether 
lackmg, though many who claim to belong 
to the elect are amazingly ignorant of ar- 
tistic matters. An educated American trav- 
eling in Italy wrote tnat he was always op- 


pressed by the consciousness that his 
hack driver knew more about art than he 
djd. We regard the people of the tar East 


as our inferiors, yet many of them are su- 
perior +o us in tne instinctive sense of what 
is good in certain kinds of art. The Japan- 
ese have an inherited appreciation of artistic 
line and grouping that far surpasses ours. 
Some of the oriental nations have their 
sense of color so trained that they can 
discern over twenty different shades that are 
invisible to most of us—and we see the ex- 
quisite product of this educated sense of 
in their rugs and shawls, that are 
true works of art. 


color 


Artists are Seers. 

The training of the artistic side of the 
child’s nature not only conduces to true 
culture, and enables him to perceive what is 
good in picture, or statue, or engraving, but 
it opens his eyes to the beauty of God’s 
world. Many of us might truly utter the 
prayer o: the blind beggar, “Lord, that I 
might receive my sight.” The great artists 
are seers who reveal the wonders of nature 
to us, and the study of their masterpieces 
are open doors to new world’s of delight. 
You see a splendid sunset, and perhaps give 
it a fleeting glance and say “How/ fine!”— 
and pass on. Study one of Corot’s pictures 
of sunset, until it is photographed on your 
mind, and he will reveal a new glory of 
evening to you. You see, the earth in 
shadow, with creeping mists, its gay greens 
changing to dull grey; you see the western 
sky glowing with golden light—and, some- 
how, the pensive sadness of the dying day is 
tempered with the thought, though the earth 
may be in shadow, the heaven is full of 
light. 

Or, take Jules Breton’s “Song of the Lark,” 
that simple picture of the peasant girl in 
the early sunrise on her way to her work, 
pausing to listen to the invisible songster, 
who pours out his heart at heaven’s gate; 
and as you mark the ineffable rapture on 












































































her upturned face, you catch a new revela- 
tion of meaning in bird song—and bless the 
goodness of God that this humble working 
woman has her heritage of beauty to bright- 
en her lot. 

Or, take examples of English and Amer- 
ican landscape art, and you discover new 
beauty in wood and hill and stream, and feel 
fresh longing for them. And who can ques- 
tion that any “impulse to the vernal wood” 
is gain in this city-loving, money-getting gen- 
eration! The true artist of nature is its 
poet and prophet, as well as its painter; he 
makes us consider the glory of earth and 
sea and sky, the birds of the air, the lilies 
of the field, and sheds so divine a light over 
all that we see “every bush afire with God.” 

Beauty of Common Things. 

And how the artist’s skill reveals to us 
the beauty of common things! One might 
go along a country road, and see a man sow- 
ing seed, and like Peter Bill, see naught else; 
but Millet finds in that homely sight a vision 
of the heroism and dignity of toil; in his 
“Sower” he shows us a shadowy figure, rush- 
ing across the field with rhythmic motion, 
scattering grain—doing his appointed task 
in life with all his might, and no less a 
hero than a soldier sweeping over the field 
of battle in a cavalry charge. Or mark the 
two figures in Millet’s “Angelus,” pausing in 
their work to pray, with bared heads, sur- 
rounded by all the rude implements of their 
daily labor, and learn that the humble, wor- 
shipping heart can uplift itself to God in 
the open field, as well as in the quiet cloister 
or stately cathedral. 

And is there not a sense in which art 
can uplift our ideals of citizenship? Noble 
examples of historical art, whether of inci- 
dent or portrait, cannot fail to appeal to 
the imagination, and rouse the spirit of 
imitation so strong in the young. The young 
boy of Vermont, seeing each day the statue~ 
of Ethan Allen, had his daring deed photo- 
graphed on his mind, and became fired with 
the desire to serve his country as did that 
soldier of the Revolution, and from those 
boyish dreams was born the hero of Manila 
Bay. 

Art and Morals. 

Every now and then, notes of alarm are 
sounded in regard to the failure of our sys- 
tem of public school education to train the 
moral nature of the child. Our present inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of the separation 
of church and state seems to forbid formal 
religious teaching in our public schools and 
state universities which are supported. by 
general taxation. As yet, efforts to intro- 
duce the Bible, which contains the purest 
eode of morality in the world, into the 
course of study have been unsuccessful, and 
we recognize the difficulty of adequate moral 
training without the Good Book as a basis. 
Since we cannot use it as a text book for 
systematic ethical teaching, it seems im- 
perative that evry avenue to the higher 
nature of the child should be utilized by the 
Christian teacher. I believe that wisely 
selected works of art furnish a means of ap- 
peal to his moral being. By keeping be- 
fore him pictures, at once beautiful and up- 
lifting, he is helped to carry out the divine 
precept, “Whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, think on these 
things.” 

Philosophers have vied with each other in 
telling bow the thoughts color the character. 
I fear we do not lay sufficient stress on the 
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necessity of photographing on the sensitive 
plates of the young mind pictures of uplift- 
ing loveliness; we cannot estimate the power 
they may have to overcome ugly and evil 
imaginations. I do not claim that artistic 


culture is by itself a moral agent; I only 
claim that by the wise use of it—the use of 
the good and true and beautiful in art—it 
can be made a means of moral growth. For 
beauty is of God. ‘The expressions in the 
Holy Book, “The beauty of God,” “The One 
altogether lovely,” “The beauty of holiness,” 
are not idle words; and as we have a truer 
vision of the beautiful in nature, in life, 
in character, so is our inward vision of duty, 
of service to God and man quickened and 


ennobled. 
As we thus enrich the child’s mind with 


good and beautif€l thoughts, and impress on 
his heart good and beautiful pictures, we 
send him forth to his appointed task in life 
more “thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work.” 1. W. 


Woman’s Doings 

—Miss Eloise L. Calihan, who is said to 
be the only woman in Minnesota who really 
knows practical politics, after more than ten 
years of retirement from active politics has 
taken charge of the Taft campaign in Min- 
nesota by installing herself as “chief” of 
the local Taft headquarters in St. Paul. 

—Miss Mary F. Iedyard, for the last four- 
teen years kindergarten supervisor of the 
Los Angeles public schools, is preparing to 
leave for China to install a complete kin- 
dergartef system in the new republic. 

—Miss Beatrice Harraden, whose “Ships 
That Pass in the Night” was so clever, has 
finished a new novel, her only book in the 
last four years. It is called “The Trackless 
Way,” and is a story of so-called failures 
who work out their own salvation in curious 
ways. During the last few years Miss Har- 
raden has been devoting herself to the suf- 
frage cause and has given much money to it 
besides her personal services. Indeed, she 
has almost sacrificed her health in her great 
zeal. She has sold suffrage papers at street 
corners, marched in processions, spoken at 
meetings, written one act plays and produced 
them herself, and sold programs and suf- 
frage literature at the entertainments where 
they were given. 

—“*The German woman is the champion 
housewife of the world,” says Baroness 
Agnes von Schlegal, an American woman, 
who was married to a German nobleman and 
has lived in Germany fifteen years. “The 
American woman,” the baroness said, “is too 
fond of clubs and diversions that are outside 
the home; the German woman finds her chief 
pleasures in the home. The American woman 
thinks too much of her club and too little of 
her home. To increase her power as a 
mother, a wife, and a home-maker, she 
should give the most of her thought to the 
home.” The baroness may be right, but we 
are willing to inform her that if the Ameri- 
can woman was not so fond of the foreign 
titles that go with English dukes and Ger- 
man barons, she would seem better and more 
wholesome and sensible in every way. 

—A daring Danish woman explorer, Mme. 
Demant-Hatt, a graduate of Copenhagen 
University, has returned to the Danish capi- 
tal after many months’ sojourn among the 
Lapps—that strange race of the far North, 
the members of which have kept their race 
pure and their customs unchanged for untold 
generations. 

—Miss Grace Anna Lewis, for mamy years 
famous as a naturalist, died at her home in 
Pennsylvania recently, aged 90 years. She 
was active in the management of the under- 
ground railroad before the Civil War and 
sheltered many fugitive slaves at her home 
in Kempton, Chester County, Pa. Miss 
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Lewis was the author of many charts on 
botanical and geological subjects amd a se- 
ries of fifty paintings of Pennsylvania forest 
trees made by her and exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago were bought by the 
state and won prizes at the St. Louis Fair. 
She also won a prize for her exhibit at the 
Centennial in 1876. 

—Mrs. Sun Yat Sen, wife of the Chinese 
who was head of the successful revolution 
and who resigned the office of first president 
of the Chinese republic in favor of Yuan 
Shih Kai, is a very attractive little woman. 
A writer for the London Daily Mail describes 
her thus: “Just a dainty little lady with 
sweet, smiling face and a grace and charm 
that make willing slaves. The simple robe 
of pure white threw into strong relief the 
clear, olive tone of the complexion and the 
glossy black hair unadorned and smoothed 
back from the shapely forehead. Mrs. Sun 
Yat Sen might be a beautiful nun if her face 
did not shine with the happiness that is of 


Boys and Girls 


Mr. Can’t and Mr. Can 


Oh, Mr. Can’t from Mr. Can 

Is a very different sort of man, 

For Mr. Can, he always tries; 

And Mr. Can’t, he always cries. 

Now, Mr. Can gets many a blow, 

But he gets the best in the end, you know. 


While Mr. Can’t gets nothing at all, 

For he’s down too low to suffer a fall, 

Oh, Mr. Can gets up with a grin, 

And he says: “I’m bound in the end to wm.” 
But Mr. Can’t is a pitiful sight, 

For he’s whipped before he’s begun to fight; 
And he says it puzzles him quite a lot 
Why some can win and some cannot. 


Oh, poor Mr. Can’t! He never knew 

The secret I’m going to whisper to you— 
That you can win if you only try, 

And you certainly can’t if you only cry; 
And that is the reason why Mr. Can 

From Mr. Can’t is a different man. 


—Herald and Presbyter. 


The Three Happy Pumpkins 

The three pumpkins grew on three neigh- 
boring vines, and from the day they came 
into the world blowing their golden blossom 
trumpets, each of them fairly beamed with 
happiness and self-satisfaction. They liked 
the rich soil into which their roots ran deep; 
they liked the sun and the rain; they liked 
the hoeing and the tending the farmer gave 
them, and they grew and grew. 

While the first was yet green, Dick came 
along with his jackknife and scratched two 
words on the rind: “Dozyville Fair.” 

“O,” thought the pumpkin, “what a great 
end I am born for!” 

Neither sun nor wind nor rain could remove 
those magic words. They grew as the pump- 
kins grew, and finally they stood out in 
rough, gray-green lines on a broad yellow 
background; for the pumpkin had grown as 
big and round and golden as the harvest 
moon that shone down upon him at night. 

To the Dezyville Fair went the pumpkin. 
He hobnobbed with monstrous beets, curly- 
leaved cabbages, pink celery, giant corn, and 
a wonderful rutabaga pig with wooden legs 
and black shoe-button eyes. 

Finally a blue first-prize card was pinned 
to the fortunate pumpkin’s back, and every- 
body that came along stopped, looked, won- 
dered, and said: “My! what a big, fine pump- 
kin!” 

And so the first pumpkin was very, very 
happy, too, because he thought the very best 
thing that a pumpkin could be was a pre- 
mium pumpkin. 
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this world also.” 

—Miss Alice M. Robertson, postmistress 
Muskogee, Okla., is said to be the highest 
paid woman in the United States postal gery. 
ice. She receives a salary of $3,300 a . 
She is fifty-six and a native of Oklahom, 
Her parents were missionaries to the Indian 
in the Indian Territory. 

—Mrs. William Post, a sister of Mr 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, has adopted the 
Catholic faith. She was formerly an Epis 
copalian. The well known Jesuit, Father 
Vaughan of England brought about her 
change in religious ideas. 

—Leona Mary Jewell has gone to China, 
where it is said she is to take an officer's 
position in the revolutionary army. It is 
even said that she is to be a captain and 
command a company of men. Miss Jewell, 
whose Chinese name is Sue Yi Yat, is the 
daughter of a Chinese merchant in Portland. 
She was born in that city and educated 
in the Oregon public sehools. 


The second pumpkin grew even bigger than 
the first, but he was not round and golden 
like the harvest moon. In fact, he was rather 
long and green. 

It was at twilight that Teddy stole into 
the field, and with his sharp jackknife end 
practiced hand gave him eyes and a ndse and 
a mouth that seemed about to burst into a 
tremendous shout. His seeds were neatly 
scooped out through a hole in his back and 
a candle set to light up his empty interior, 
In short, he became a Jack-o’-lantern—the 
very next thing to a boy. 

Teddy looked at Jack and giggled. Then 
he started off and made the round of the 
houses where his playmates lived, and at 
every one Jack bebbed up impishly at a 
window. Sometimes the little girls and the 
little boys were seared of the flaming face 
at first, but always the next minute they 
ran to the door shouting and gave chase, 
it was great. fun for Teddy, for he did not 
get caught once. 

And so the second pumpkin was very, Very 
happy, because he thought the very best 
thing that a pumpkin could be was a Jack- 
o’-lantern. 

And what was left for the third pumpkin! 
Well, this great yellow pumpkin belonged to 
Dolly, and grandmother made it into pie. 
It was a wonderful pie. It was deep and 
spicy and rich, with a melting crust ands 
sugary golden-brown top. It was big enough 
to cut a piece for two great-grandchildres, 
nine grandchildren, and five children, as well 
as for grandfather and grandmother them 
selves; for it was baked in a great, bright, 
square iron dripping pan. Dolly and Teddy 
and Dick and all the great-grandchildren am 
grandchildren and children, and grandfather, 
too, declared that it was the best pie grant 
mother ever made. And grandmother laughed, 
she was so pleased. 

And so the third pumpkin was very, Vey 
happy, too, because he thought the very bett 
thing that qa pumpkin could be was a pump 
kin pie.—Dora Reed Goodale, in Little Folks. 





—Mrs. Rose Klohrer, who bought the he 
of the late President William McKinley 
converted it into a public hospital, has 
a much larger building in the rear of the ¢ 
iginal house. Within a few months a! 
it was opened as a hospital, the demand f 
room became so great that Mrs. Klohrer 
cided to construct the new building for 2 
pital purposes and preserve the McKinle} 
house as a home for nurses. The new stmt 
ture is of yellow brick five stories 
modern and complete in every detail. 
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Olney Church is in a meeting with home 
forces. 
already 


The meeting at Carterville has 


resulted in 37 additions. 

Windsor Chureh, E. U. Smith, pastor, is 
planning to build a parsonage in the near 
future. 


The meeting conducted by O. P. Wright of 
Mechanicsburg, at Dawson, closed March 11 


with 22 added to the chureh. 

Hamilton Chureh with J. Ross Miller, 
minister, is steadily growing. Six new 
members have been received recently. 

First Church, Decatur, received nine new 


members recently. The March offering will 
exceed that of the past two vears. 

day at Hey- 
additions, in- 


of decision 
99 


resulted in 22 


The observance 
worth Church 
eluding 17 adults. 


\. E. Smith, until recently an editor of 

Mt. Carmel Register, has entered the 
Disciple ministry, and accepted a church at 
Columbus, Ind. 


Atlanta Church voted to begin plans for 
the erection of a $20,000 edifice, to be built 


somewhat after the style of Bloomington 
Centennial Church. 

Robert A. Sickles, pastor of Illiopolis 
Church, delivered an address before the 
Loyal Men’s Class at the annual banquet, 


Waynesville, March 7. 


The foreign missionary offering of Jack 
sonville Chureh, Clyde Darsie, pastor, 
amounted to about $700 when first taken. 


The offering is not yet closed, 


At last report there had been 56 additions, 


all but nine by confession, in the meeting 
conducted by (. L. Organ at Rock Falls, 


where Roy 


A. Miller is pastor. 
Churches of Mt. Pulaski are engaged in 
& union meeting, being held at the opera 
house. The attendance is good and a num- 
ber of conversions have been reported. 


W. i. Saunders of Litchfield 
for Mason City Church Sunday, March 17. 
The reception tendered new members of this 
church on the 14th was largely attended. 


preached 













Tallula Church, where C. E. French min- 


isters has closed a 21 days’ meeting :on- 
ducted by Evangelist Lew D. Hill, of De- 
catur, and Clinton B. Knowles, of Pawnee 


City, Neb., with 15 additions. 


T. L. Cummins began his second yea 
With Catlin Church the first Sunday in 


Mareh, at an inereased salary. The church 
has a ie mbership of 148, and on a recent 
Sunday morning 80 per cent of the mem- 


bers were present. 


The Sunday-school Institute held at Liteh- 
field, Union Avenue Church, had an attend- 





ance of over 800. This church, of which 
Charles W. Ross is pastor, has undertaken 
organized relief work this winter, in order 
to properly minister to those in need. 


The meeting at Raymond, conducted by 
A. W. Crabb, of Brazil, Ind., closed March 
3. There were 64 new members added, and 
greater interest is being manifested by old 
members. C. Floyd Shaul was recently called 
to the pastorate of this church. 


William B. Clemmer has entered the third 
year of his ministry in Rockford, Central 
Church. The week before Easter he will 
hold a decision meeting. The congregation, 
with heroic faith, has voted to secure the 
$10,000 necessary to make the new build- 
ing possible, by October, 1912. Almost $6,- 
00 is already pledged. 


Illinois has had a representative on Team 


No. 3 of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement, in Raymond Robins, of Chicago. 
The Survey says: “Mr. Robins has stirred 
two score cities with his ringing message 
on the religious basis for social service. The 
clearest and strongest note in that mes- 


sage is the showing as to the paramount 
importance today of the industria] prob- 
lem—of the growing, world-wide demand for 
democricy in industry.” The Survey of 
April 6 will have generous selections from 
Mr. Robins’ address—sermons on Social Ser- 


vice. In this same issue, Jane Addams will 
begin ier volunteer work as associate edi- 


tor, discussing current events. 





Secretary’s Letter. 





D. Logan, Jeffersonville, is available for 
two half time places by April 1. 

Geo. W. Wise is greatly pleased with his 
new work at Lincoln and the church gave 
him and wife a hearty ‘reception March 13, 
250 present. One addition last Sunday. 


W. T. Walker of Robinson is holding his 
own meeting, 14 added first two weeks. 


Fine interest. 

Frank L. Davis of Waynesville has time 
for a meeting or two at once. He has had 
considerable experience in evangelistic fines. 

Thirty additions last Sunday in the Gilli- 
land-O’Neal-Livingstone meeting at Kanka- 
kee, and it is just getting a good start. 
Mr. Gilliland has open date for April and 
May. Address him at Clinton, IIl. 

J. I. O'Neal is doing a fine work at Ob- 
long, having increased the membership 50 
per cent in about a year. 

Ellis Gish has been called to 
his work half time at Kilbourne. 
ing well there. 

W. B. Oliver, Hillsboro, Ky., has accepted 
a call to Cuba and begins April 1. Wel- 
come. 

The Mackinaw Church, J. W. Street, min- 
ister, has had 20 additions recently, 17 bap- 
The work prospers right along. 


continue 
He is do- 


tisms 
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Frank E. Welton of Mason City has taken 
the work half time at Kenney and will move 
there soon. He is open for another half 
time place. 

De Land has called J. H. Stambaugh of 
Mt. Vernon to begin April 21. 

Payson has extended a call to their pas- 
tor, R. V. Hughes, to continue with them 
another year. They are working to make 
both Bible schoo] and church front rank. 

Men, be active for the nomination of 
county local option candidates for the legis- 
lature, April 9. There has never been a 
more important crisis in all the history of 
temperance work in Ilinois. Get every 
local option voter to the polls. Farmers 
are apt to think they are too busy in their 
farm work to go to the primaries. A large 
majority of the “stay-at-homes” are local 
option men, and that is where we lose out, 
our fellows are not sufficiently interested to 
leave their work an hour or two and go 
to the primaries. Watch “The American 
Issue,” Illinois edition, to see who are the 
local option candidates in every district. 
Vote together on this issue on April 9, re- 
gardless of party politics. That is the way 
the saloon wins. Let us learn wisdom. 

J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D Deweese, Office Sec’y.-Treas. 

Bloomington, II. 


First Church, Bloomington, to 
Celebrate Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary 
Fellowship Week. 


Beginning Sunday evening, April 7, with 
address by Rabbi A. J. Messing, on “The 
Contribution of the Jewish Faith to the 


World.” Addresses each evening during the 
week, by representative men of the various 
Christian communions. Rev. J. I. Bergstrand 
for the Lutherans, Dr. J. W. Elliott for the 
Presbyterians, Dr. Bushnell for the Congre- 
gationalists, President Kemp for the Meth- 


odists, Dr. J. L. Jackson for the Baptists 
(Catholic representatives to be announced 
later). Sunday evening, April 14, A. C. 


Smither for twenty-one years pastor of the 
First Christian Church of Los Angeles, Cal., 
now of St. Louis, will conclude .the series 
with an address on “The Contribution of the 
Disciples to the World.” 

Anniversary Week. 


Sermons by George R. Southgate, former 


assistant minister of the First Church, 
Stephen H. Zendt, minister of Second 
Church, and Milo Atkinson, minister of Cen- 
tennial Church. Eureka College (night), 
with address by Dr. Underwood, the newly 
elected president of that institution. Lec- 
ture by Archibald McLean, LL. D., presi- 
dent Foreign Missionary Society, on 
“Thomas and Alexander Campbell.” Pio- 


neer night—address by N. 8S. Haynes of De- 
eatur, on “Heroes of the Faith in Illinois.” 

Anniversary Sunday, April 21, 10:30 a. m., 
union services of First, Second, and Centen- 
nial Churches. Seventy-fifth anniversary 
sermon by the pastor, Edgar DeWitt Jones. 
Evening address by James H. Gilliland, on 


“Twenty-five Years of Religious Life in 
Bloomington.” 
Decision Week. 
Preaching by the pastor each evening. 


Full announcement of topics later. Sunday, 
April 28, Decision Day in Bible School. Ad- 
dress by Hugh Cork, secretary Illinois Sun- 
day-school Association. Decision services 
conducted by pastor. Sermon at morning 
worship by Mr. Cork; evening sermon by 
the pastor. 
Former Ministers. 

Only four of the former ministers of the 

church are living. Of these, J. H. Gilliland 
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will have a prominent part in the celebra- 
tion, and H. D. Clark, whom Mr. Gilliland 
succeeded, will be present, if it is possible 
for him to leave the bedside of a son who 
has been very ill for weeks. Mr. Clark is 
located at Mt. Sterling, Ky., whither he 
went from Bloomington. William Ross 
Lloyd, also formerly ministered to this 
church and will send a letter to be read 
at the anniversary. J. H. McCollough of 
Santa Cruz, Cal., is another former minister 
of the church who will be represented by a 


letter at the anniversary 





Chicago 





v 

An event of signal importance in the edu- 
cational progress of the Disciples is the 
announcement of the call of Prof. Charles M: 
Sharpe, Dean of the Bible College at Colum- 
bia, Mo., 
sor of systematic theology 
Divinity House of the University of Chicago. 
Professor Sharpe has accepted his election 
and will move to Chicago next June, thus as- 
suming the duties of his new position at the 
opening cf the summer quarter. During the 
Willett in the 


as acting dean 


to the position of assistant profes- 
in the Disciples’ 


absence of Dean Herbert L. 
Orient next year he will serve 
of the Divinity House. Sharpe's 
work as instructor and dean in the Bible 
at Columbia has extended over a 
He has been active in 


Professor 


( ollege 


period of nine years. 





Professor Charles M. Sharpe. 


building up there an institution of light and 
power for the training of ministers and the 
teaching of religion among college studnts. 
It is well known that the great prestige and 
efficiency of that institution has been due to 
, more than to 

Among thie 


his personality and activity 
any other single influence. 
churches of Missouri he has been the symbol 
of the highest educational ideals. The trus- 
tees and faculty of the college and the sMis- 
brotaernood regret his relinquishment 
could 


sourl 
of that work. But all agree that he 
not do otherwise than heed the call to the 
greater cpportunity afforded by the Divinity 
House. ais institution is the only attempt 
made by the Disciples to provide a compre- 
system of graduate instruction. 
Every advantage afforded by the thirty mil- 
lion dollars endowment of the University of 
Chicago is put at the disposal of the student 
in the Divinity House. In addition to the 
faculty of the Divinity School, the faculty 
of the Divinity House now consists of Dean 
H. L. Willett, Ph. D., Prof. C. M. Sharpe, 
Prof. Errett Gates, Ph. D., besides Profes- 
sors Ames and MacClintock of the Univer- 
sity faculty. The trustees of the House 
are taking hold of their task with energy and 
‘the purchase of an additional fifty 
present lot, as 


hensive 


vision. 
feet of ground 
announced recently in The Christian Century 


adjoining the 
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indicates that it is the purpose of the board 
to build a home for this school worthy of 
its ideais and of the Disciples, as well as ap- 
propriate to the noble buildings of the uni- 
versity of which it is an integral part. Prof. 
Sharpe is a graduate of the University of 
Kansas, and .will soon receive the Ph. D. 
degree from the University of Chicago, where 
nis advanced work in systematic theology 
has already won uaistinction. In the promo- 
tion of both the material and academic plans 
of the Divinity House Prof. Sharpe will 
take active leadership. 





Eureka College 





College have in- 
which is adding 
great encouragement to our campaign for 
the enlargement of the school. On the eve- 
ning of March 6 a mass meeting was held 
in the chapel under the direction of the 
Boosters’ Club. The meeting was called for 
the purpose of generating enthusiasm and 
outlining plans to help raise funds for the 
new gymnasium. 

The president of the Boosters’ Club, Hugh 
R. Davidson, was instructed to appoint a 
Steering Committee ,to take charge of the 


The students of Eureka 


augurated a movement 


new campaign. ‘lhis committee consists of 
Paul Million, W. H. Fonger and C. C. 
Haradon. President C. E. Underwood and 
myself are advisory members of the com- 
mittee. The committee has outlined the cam- 
paign with uch care and has officially an- 


nounced the purpose and plans of same. 
The campaign was formally Opened March 


19, and will run twenty-five days. It is 
the expectation that $15,000 will be 
during this time toward the new gymnasium. 
It has been announced in the columns 
of this paper that part of the campaign 
for the enlargement of Eureka College for 
the next three years is $45,000 for build- 
ings, $25,000 of this to go toward a new 
gymnasium. If t¥e friends of the college 
will rally to the call of the student body 
at this time, and assist them in getting 
the first $15,000 within twenty-five days, ‘it 
seems to me it will be an easy matter to 
bring the gymnasium proposition to a con- 
sumation soon. Friends, former students 
alumni of the college everywhere ought to 
fall in line with this movement and assist 
ma * H. H. Perers. 


raised 
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Charles G. Stout has resigned the pastorate 
at Paonia, Colo., and will enter the evangel- 


istic field. 


B. L. Wray, one of the evangelists under 
the American society will take the work at 
Gary, Ind., for the present. 

It is reported that John L. Brandt is to 
become the minister for the Seattle University 
church, 


H. H. Webb has already had over a hundred 
additions at his meeting in his home congre- 
gation at Portland, Ind. 


E. V. Huffer, pastor at New Holland, 0 
has been called to the pastorate at Grand 
Junction, Colo. 


The rural church building at Siloam, Ky, 
which had stood for years as the pride of 
the community was recently burned to the 


ground. There was no insurance. 


A. Zink of Colorado Springs, Col., has been 
called to the pastorate at Plattsmouth, Neb., 
a pastorate he held five years ago. 


There were 102 aditions in the meeting 
at South Bend, Ind., held by the Wilhite 
company. A meeting is in progress by the 
same team in Mishawaka. 


R. R. Hamlin has accepted a call to the 
pastorate at Johnson City, Tenn. Mr. Hamlin 
has been at Wichita Falls, Tex., for some 
years. 


Following up the Billy Sunday meetings 
with an evangelistic campaign, the church 
at Canton, Ohio, has already had over 1,000 
additions. 


Frank A. Higgins, assisted -by Miss Ethel 
Easterly as leader of song, recently held 4 
good meeting in his home church at Tonawan 
da, New York. 


The church at Palestine, Tex., has called L. 


Bb. Haskins, of Baltimore, Md., to the pas 
torate. Palestine is the scene of the labors 
of L. D. Anderson, who built a splendid builé 
ing there. 


S. B. Braden ‘thas just clésed a very sue 
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cessful meeting at Edon, 0., assisted by 
home forces. The direct results of the meet- 
jng were 24 additions. 


At last report there had been 103 re- 
sponses to the invitation in the Olson-Moss 
meeting at Corvalis, Ore., H. H. Campbell, 


minister. 


J. R. Perkins, who resigned from the church 
at Alameda, Cal., has been reported seriously 
ill on account of the nervous tension due to 
the trouble through which he passed. 


Albert Nichols, pastor at Winfield, Kan., has 
been called to the pastorate of the Abilene, 
Tex., church. Mr. Nichols was formerly 
pastor at Plano, Tex., and is well known in 
the state. 


Pentwater, Mich., the place where a colony 
of Disciples go for the summer, has a growing 
church. They recently had a meeting which 
will result in nearly forty aditions to their 


number. 


The Central Church of New York has intro- 
duced an innovation that ought to be copied. 
They have a “Guest Book” where visitors are 
asked to sign their names and give their 


addresses. 


Claire L. Waite is preaching a series of 
sermons in Cincinnati on the religious sig- 
nificance of various parts of the pageant that 
is being given in connection with the great 
missionary exposition. 


Tha Magnolia Avenue church Los Angeles, 
Cal., will be supplied by J. K. Shellenburger 
in the absence of the pastor, J. P, McKnight 
who is to spend some months in the Mediter- 
ranean lands. 


At the dedication of the Hot Spring's, 
Ark., church, March 10, $20,000 was raised 
for the payment of the debt on the property. 
On the 11th, Newell Hillis spoke in the church 
on “The America of Today and Tomorrow.” 


Victor M. Hovis has taken the work at 
Chelan, Wash. This church has a C. E., 
organized Feb. 11. They now have 77 mem- 
bers. The Sunday-school is four weeks old 
and had 109 in attendance last Lordsday. 


J. W. Baker, Superintendent of Missions 
for West Washington, is in a meeting at 
Camas. During this meeting their new church 
building will be dedicated. It is the best 
church building in the town. 


The new church in East Dallas, Tex., will 
be dedicated on April 7. This enterprise has 
been delayed somewhat owing to adverse 
conditions but is nearing completion. F. M. 
Rains will deliver the dedicatory address. 


E. M. Keene, pastor of Owasso, Mich., has 
accepted a call from the church at Youngs- 
town, O., to fill the vacancy left by the re- 
moval of C. S. Cliff who goes to Third Church, 
New Castle, Pa., after six years at Youngs- 
town. 


C. E. Chambers was the preacher and Miss 
Mae Roberts was the singer in a meeting that 
recently closed at Osceola, Iowa. There were 
sixty additions, of whom forty were men. 
Miss Roberts is a sister to the pastor, G. F. 
Roberts. 


E. C. Harris, of Bedford, O., writes: 
“Three added last two weeks, ten during 
the month. We are having a very substan- 
tial growth both im “‘thurch and Sunday- 
school. Our chureh-building is in sight.” 


J. S. Tindall did the’ preaching during the 
week and Clarence A. Hill, the pastor, 


preached on Sundays in a good meeting re- 
cently held at Chicago Avenue Church, Colum- 
bus, 0. 
of faith. 


There were sixty-nine confessions 
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Miss Mary Kelly was the speaker in a 
missionary service in Buffalo, N. -., recently. 
Miss Kelly has been for 12 years in Nan- 
kin, China, and was able to present a thrill- 
ing message. 


The Congregationalists are coiperating 
heartily with Herbert Yeuell in his meeting 
at London, Ont. The meetings are held in 
the large auditorium of the Congregational 
church, There were fifty confessions on 
March 11. 


The Christian Century acknowledges the 
receipt of an invitation to attend the Texas 
State Missionary Convention at Houston, 
May 13 to 16, 1912. W. S. Lockhart is 
the pastor of Central Church and writes 
that a large delegation is expected. 


J. T. Stivers has recently :closed a meet- 
ing at Missoula, Mont., with 84 additions 
to the church. The new members were 
gathered for a special meeting on tne last 
night and each one was presented with an 
artistic souvenir of the occasion. 


M. M. Moss has accepted a call to min- 
ister at Vanvouver, B. C. He will begin his 
labors for the First Church there as soon 
as the meeting closes at Corvalis. At that 
time Mr. Olson will begin hia labors for 
the Seandianavian Church of Christ at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


The churches of Southern California are 
agitating the removal of the Bible Seminary 
to the vicinity of Los Angeles. There is 
no college of the Disciples in Southern Cali- 
fornia and the lack is necessarily keenly 
felt. There is no indication, at the present, 
of what the decision will be. 


The church at San Jose, Cal., has installed 
a moving picture machine and gives a sacred 
concert every Friday afternoon. The church 
is prospering in-its work in every way but 
it is desired to reach more of the people than 
have been touched by the influence of the 
regular services. Mr. Brewster, the pastor, 
makes a short address on the occasion of the 
concerts and picture entertainments. 


D. S. Hayden telegraphs from London, 
Ontario: “The Hulbert Yuell meetings con- 
tinue with unabated interest; 104 to date, 
37 today. Building overcrowded for Pas- 
sion Play lecture Saturday night. Men’s 
meeting at Y. M. C. A. largely attended. 
Meeting With Congregationalists causing 
hundreds to hear our plea for the ~ first 
time.” 


The church at Colorado, Tex., is. without 
a pastor. The congregation is not large but 
they are composed of some very fine peuple 
and they are harmonious and progressive. 
The town is situated in the part of West 
Texas that attracts many people from the 


north on account of health and it may be that 
the announcement will interest some one who 


needs a change in climate. 


In response to a recent visit to Oklahoma 
City by President Zollars and O. N. Ruth, 
the churches of Oklahoma City made defin- 
ite provision to contribute $1,000 per year 
for five years to the support of one pro- 
fessor, thus making the Oklahoma City 
Church a living link in education. Mr. 
Ruth has spent much of his time during 
the past few months visiting points in Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Arkansas. 


Central Christian Church, Cincinnati, 0., 
is furnishing seventy workers who are act- 
ing as “stewards” in the great missionary 
exposition now in progress in that city. 
n addition to other work, certain of these 
“stewards” are giving the “Brahmin wed- 
ding” demonstration. Three different sets 
of workers from Central give this demon- 
stration, one set presenting the wedding on 
Tuesday nights, one on Thursday nights, 
and one on Saturday nights. 


Dr. L. J. Jaggard and wife have sailed for 
the Congo. It is a great pity that they could 
not have had more rest and it is to be hoped 
that the strain under which the compaigns are 
necessarily conducted will not produce any 
ill effects on the health of the doctor. It 
would have been wise if he could have had 
some months of complete rest but the neces- 
sities of the work are so imperative that he 
felt he must get back as soon as possible. 


The encouraging gains that the Foreign 
Christian Missionary has been able to an- 
nounce ought to be a source of comfort to 
all who are loyal to the great plea of the 
Disciples. The forces of opposition are able 
to make some impression in obscure quarters 
but the great heart of the brotherhood is 
sound and there is little danger that the work 
of the society will be seriously affected by 
the repeated and persistent attacks. , 


W. L. McCullough, formerly pastor of 
the church at Elma, Wash., died at Elma 
Mar. 5, at the age of fifty years. The 
Christian Century extends sympathy to 
the bereaved loved ones. Brother McCul- 
lough was the nephew of J. H. McCullough, 
who baptized him and trained ..im for the 


ministry. He was a useful man and faith- 
ful to the last. He preached for twenty 
years. 


There is a movement on foot in the new 
Republie of China to get all the Christian 
churches to unite. If this can be accer- 
plished, it will mean much toward the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God in that 
country. The converts to Christianity in 
the Congo know nothing of the divisions 
in the churches such*as we have in this 
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country. The time may yet come when 
missionaries’ from - these. foreign countries 
will come to America to preach Christian 
union, 


James Ware writes from Shanghai, China: 
Guy W. Sarvis and Mrs. Sarvis have been 
here about three months. They came in the 
fulness of the blessing of the Gospel, and 
their coming has done us all good. Imme- 
diately after their arrival they took hold of 
the Mandarin language in a business-like 
way and are sure of making rapid headway. 
The China Mission look for a long and happy 
comradeship with them in the work. 


Hf. E. Stafford, pastor of First Church, 
Massillon, Ohio, writes: “Our church is unit- 
ing with seven other churches of this city 
in an evangelistic campaign beginning March 
24, to be held by Mifford H. Lyon. Two 
additions since last Sunday; 
387 in Sunday-school, 98 men in the Broth- 
Crayton S. Brooks of Portsmouth, 
O., as evangelist and John Lewis of New 
the meeting follow 


report, seven 
eT hood. 


Castle will aid us in 


ing this one.” 


Che mission station at Longa, Africa is to 
have a memorial hospital in memory of Dr. 
Willian Bailey of Louisville, Ky., whose 
friends are to provide the funds. Longa is 
the first station up the Bosiri river from 
Bolengi and in a very fine district. The 
ureatest problems seems to be to secure the 
right sort of men to take up the medical 
work. The Congo mission at the 
present has no doctor on the field at all. 
Our missionaries are hundreds of miles, in 


mission 


some instances, from medical assistance. 


J. L. Thompson writes from Greely, Colo.: 
“We are in the midst of a second meet- 
ing within a period of fifteen months and 
the interest is fine. There were 103 ad- 
ditions in the first and we have had 95 
in twelve days in the second. G. L. Snively 
let me have his singer, 0. J. Marks; for one 
week and his helpful. 
Colorado is having its big snow; we have 
fourteen inches here and it has hindered 
us some, but as 422 little ones were in the 


Sunday-school Lord’sa day morning we will 


services are very 


not complain.” 

Dr. E. L. Powell has been appointed one 
of the vice-presidents of the Second World’s 
Christian Citizenship conference to be held in 
Portland, Ore., June 29—July 6, 1913. The 
speakers that will address the meetings in- 
clide D, J. Hill, formerly ambassador to 
Germany, Ambassador James Bryce, Hon. A. 
1. Balfour, formerly prime minister of Eng- 
land, Justice Hughes of the Supreme Court, 
and many others. It is to be a conference 
of the leading thinkers of the world on 
matters pertaining to the uplift of humanity 
and the attainment of ideal citizenship. 


1. B. Holmes, the evangelist-pastor, has 
done a most remarkable work at Pendleton, 
Ore. During the five months which he has 
been there, he has led the work from dis- 
couragement to hope and optimism, Dur- 
ing this time $12,000 of the $21,000 debt has 
been paid and the remaining $9,000 is cov- 
ered by a church extension loan at 4 per 
cent interest. They have installed a stereop- 
ticon. Mr. Holmes will combine the Sun- 
day-schoo! and morning preaching 
each Sunday morning on the Sunday-school 
The lesson will be illustrated. 


sermon, 


lesson, 


At a meeting held Mar. 6 in tne Bible 
House by the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, which is composed of thirty- 
one denominations of the Protestant Church, 
the following telegram was sent to the Com- 
Foreign Relations of the Senate 
urging the passing of ar- 
“The Executive Com- 


mittee on 
in Washington 
bitration treaties: 
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mittee of the Federal Council of tae Churches 
of Christ in America, in session assembled 
at. New York City, unanimously urge in 
the name of the churehes of America the 
passage of the pending arbitration treaties.” 


While Connecticut has her Fannie Crosby, 
the writer of 3,000 hymns, living at Bridge- 
port at ninety years of age, Ohio has her 
Dr. William H. Doane, composer of numer- 
ous hymns and songs, who at his home in 
Cincinnati, on Feb. 4, celebrated his eighti- 
eth birthday. Among the rich treasures of 
sacred words and tunes composed by Dr. 
Doane are: “Jesus, Keep Me Near the 
Cross;” “Pass Me Not, O Gentle Savior;” 
“Though Your Sins Be as Scarlet;” “More 
Love to Thee, O Christ;” “I Love to Tell 
the Story;” “Come, Great Deliverer, Come;” 
“To the Work, to the Work;” “Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus;” and hundreds more that 
have been sung by millions of people. 


[Church Life continued on page 24.] 


P : 
Foreign Society News 

Miss Edna P. Dale, Shanghai, China, in 
a recent letter, says, “These are great times 
in China and the most interesting time to 
be here. So many changes are taking place. 
Queues are going fast and one can hardly 
find cloth in Shanghai suitable for coats, 
so many are adopting foreign clothes and 
getting overcoats. There is talk of tearing 
down the old Shanghai city wall and run- 
ning electric trams (cars) through the old 
city.” 

D. C. Dunningham, Harda, India, 
as follows: “We had five baptisms here last 
Saturday. We are hopeful of large results 
in the near future. We have remembered 
the March offering in a special two weeks 
of prayer. Trust the offering may be be- 
yond our fondest hopes. Our annual con- 
vention. will meet in Jubbulpore from March 
ee fe 

The Missionary Education Movement re- 
ports that twelve summer conferences have 
trained 2,600 people for missionary leader- 
ship, and two score institutions in as many 
At least 150, 
mission 


writes 


cities have prepared others. 
000 people have been enlisted in 
study and 21 different foreign countries have 
been assisted in establishing work to pro- 
mote missionary educatien. 

“Took our offering yesterday and in spite 
of sickness, death and very bad roads, I 
reach our apportionment. 
What a that a people who claim 
to ‘speak where the Book speaks’ should 
allow bad roads, a little sore throat or a 
corn on their toe to interfere with an offer- 
ing for the supreme conquest of the world 
by Christ. Even death in the family would 
not be sufficient to hinder another member 
of the family from being baptized. It might 
nothir more, for 


believe we will 
travesty 


postpone the event, but ig 
the whole official board and forty good women 
would follow the candidate until he was im- 
mersed. But the missionary offering, if 
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followed up at all, is by the preacher. We 
will follow up the campaign.”—B. H. Sea- 
LocK, Edinburg, II. 

The Clifton Christian Church, Louisville, 
Ky., enters the living link rank. Good! 
J. C. Hilton, the chairman of the mission- 
ary committee, says, “The church will suf- 
pass our ideal ‘As much for missions and 
benevolences as for curreft expenses.’” 
L. G. Gordon is the minister. He has good 
Australian blood in his veins, which means 
that he is sound to the core on the mission- 
ary question. 

Mrs. Mary A. Alexander, wife of Jos. H. 
Alexander, an annuitant of the Foreign So- 
ciety, died at Union City, Ind., early in 
March. She was a good friend of foreign 
missions. We extend to her husband and 
the family sincere Christian sympathy in 
this great loss. 
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while it is heating, heats 
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fold the clothes. The 
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SELL—Even 2 or 3 a day gives $27 to $40 a week 
profit; 6 sales a day is fair for an agent; some will 
sell a dozen in one day. Show 10 families—sell 8. 
Not sold in stores. Send no money. Write postal 
today for description, agent’s selling plan. How to 
get FREE SAMPLE. C. BROWN MFG. CO., 
124 Brown Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 








“Perfection.” 
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Women. 
Experience not 
They buy on 





DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


New York, 142 West S8Ist St. 
Rev. JAS. M. PHILPUTT, D. D., 11 
A. M., 8 P. M. Welcome to the 


oldest ‘church Disciples of Christ. 

















FOR CHURCH 
AND S 


CHOOL Catalogue Free. 
BELL & FOUNDRY CO., NORTHVILLE, MICH. 





WE READ and clip for you daily everythi 

printed in the current country am 
city press of America pertaining to the subject of 
particular interest to you. 
NEWSPAPERS contain many items daily 
which would inform you et 
clusively of where you cam secure new business, aa 
order or a contract; where a new store bas been 
started, a new firm i ted or a contract is to 
be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
business 


FOR YOU. sena stamp for Bookiet 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


on table all the time, ; 
one hand on the iron, 4 
the other ‘to turn and 
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The chureh at Norfolk, Va., has been 
supporting @ living link for some years. 
They are now building a large addition for 
Sunday-school purposes to cost about $40,- 
ooo. Yet they ek: to increase their mis- 


sionary offerings. . M. Watson is the min- 


dents. We shall have special evangelistic 
services and lectures. This month and next 
we will baptize a number.” 


R. Ray Eldred, Longa, Africa, reports 
seven baptisms on the 2lst of January. 


The Foreign Society is searching for a 


pay for his outfit and passage and provide 
his salary. The friends of the work are 
asked to unite in prayer that the Lord of 
the harvest may send the right man for this 
great and needy field. 

The churches, as churches, sent $19,528 
for foreign missions the first twenty days 


<7 R. Hunt, Chuchow, China, writes: medical missionary for Africa. He should of March. This is an increase of only $293 
Bs new church at Chuchow is built. It be under thirty years of age and well over the corresponding time last year. The 
will be opened March 1. Friends will come equipped for the position. Not only should severe storms during the month have greatly 
from Nankin. I have a great evangelistic he have a medical education, but he should jnterfered with the offerings. Let the 
field in Chuchow, besides a big clientele of know the Bible and understand the plan of churches be prompt in forwarding their gifts. 
friends among the business men and stu- salvation. One man in California offers to We are able to report one new living link. 








$20 to $50 


and Expenses Weekly. 
NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 


NO CAPITAL; 


$1,000 to $2500 Annual Income.’ 
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FOR SOME ONE ELSE? 


Why not start a business for crue all 


oun 8 so long as he can make out of your } 
In this era every bright manis looking to own THICK A ee EVE ¥ TIME. WEARS 


a business, to employ , and to 


SHOP OUTFIT FOR GOLD, SILVER AND NICKEL PLATING. 
WHAT IS THE USE OF YOUR SLAVING LONGER 


money. 


THE ROYAL OUTFIT. 
Prof, Gray’s Famoas Discovery. 
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To Show You What Others Are Doing We Quote the Expressions of e 
Few pe Have Made Money in the Plating Business: 
jo, made $88.16 THE FIRST 3 DAYS.” Mr. Cox, Miinois, writes: “GET 


. an t CAN bo: ve plate 30 sets a day. Elegant business: Customers lia "M | 
Big Profits. ward earns $178.00 a month.” M. L, Smith, Pennsylvania, says,’ ‘cor’ Yoong? 
: Wits te farmer, (used small outfit). Geo. P. Crawford wri “Made $7aday.” J. 8, { 

ills, a farmer, writes: EASILY MADE $8 A DAY PLATING.” Thos. Baker, school 
toad} . writes: “I made $9.80 profit one day, $9. 38 another.” Albert Mc Wethy, ye 
feD EVENINGS notes ng business.’ . a, = rd, oe WET | 
siness.”” as. Branther: “I made 

Ep s17.63 PROP Ofrn San ODD HOURS, MADE the 
Meek.” old soldier: “Plated 1800 

pisces le ware, AVERAGING $6 PER D4 
—— ROFIT.” E. L. Gracier, teacher spans s- 
) ited t Ai. ietbee Bartlett: “I made $2 pei ur opare D. F 
+] per hour s me.” . B 
- Fuller: “$5.25 first day.” W. Davis, writes; 
.t get all the platingIcando.” B.G. Vai » 8. C.3 
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THR NEW DIPPING PROCESS is the 
ott’ easiest beoum |: 

















, YOU CAN DO PLATING SO CHEAP, 


The best part of the plating business is thatit ins 
creases fast and is permanent, and every ! 
can afford to have their hy 


It is just aa easy to money for yourself of tabi 'e hom $1 You will not need vase. A wri 
as it ‘2 to cols monee for yt em- B50 worth of work. Profits elzvost 1000 pet they have all the eens is they ¢ ~ Hy A + 
ployer, who pays you a small salary each cent. Goods come out finely finished. Neo | bring it for miles oscuad. You cant boys chea: 

if you are making less than $30 weekly it will polishing, értnding or mwecessary, | to do your plating, the same as we do, and solick. 
pay you to read ae for it will either or after p . tors to gather work es cr 8 ro cent. Puta 
not appear ry in this sm ment or two in paper and you 
f you rr civeutess of the < ° will have all the plating yqu can a3. The platin 
portunity ~ LS, you will never regretit. To honest and legitimate. Pla on our our machines gives 
own a bus: your ambi- Satisfaction. Wears years: customers gr, 
er ted and recommend you and your 

» We start you ina profitable Sapteees. Teach " 
you absolutely free how to coating "We teach F events , furnish “all receipts; 

Itis no trouble to make $5 to iy ; ~~ forme trade secrets so that failure sh 
bome or traveling, taking orders, using. iss mtind and any one who follows our directio! 

* and teachings can do. ne Plating with a little 
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Latest Improved, Guaranteed Plating 

and = Itisa practical, comp 
tific outfit for d 
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RY ENIVE " as rnish complete same as we © s use, 
rs) gra customers always have $s bane t of our experience. 
ALL KINDS, BICYCLES, SEWING MA- ere responsible and ¢ everything. 
CHINES, SWOR REV RS, HAR- 7 here is th dhe hence ¢ @ life time to go in 
NESS AND BU ey GS, metal business for yourself. Wé you. Now 
specialties; in fact kinds of metal ode. is che time ee make money. 
HEAVY THICK PLATE. EvERY IME. 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR FOR YEARS. 
Ne experfence necessary. 
There is really a demand for re- 
ating. You can “ao siness at nearly every 


ouse, store, office or factory. Almostevery 
family has from $2 to $10 worth of tableware to 
” be plated, 
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GRAY & CO.,. Plating .Works, 1066 Gray, Bldg:,.Cincinnati;.O. 
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Good Things in Store For Our Readers 


The Oriental Mission Field 


oming months hold much in store for Christian 

Century readers. No feature in American re- 
ligious journalism during the next twelve months 
will surpass the articles by Professor H. L. Willett, 
from the Oriental mission field. Dr. Willett is now 
forming the personnel of the class which he is to 
take through Japan, China, India, the Philippines, 
Egypt and Palestine. The party sails toward the 
end of summer and will spend eight months, not in 
casual sight-seeing but in earnest study of the 
social and moral conditons of these countries and 
of the problems of missionary service among their 
peoples. The enterprise is conducted under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago. The work 
done by members of the party is of university grade 
and will receive university credit, Dr. Willett has 
been invited by both mission and native educa- 
tional institutions in the various lands to deliver 
series of lectures before students and faculties on 
Christian themes. The most intimate aspects of 
political, educational and social life as well as the 
teeming life of the masses, will be accessible to 
him. His mission both in purpose and plan is 
unique in missionary history. 

The account of his observations and experiences 
will be published in The Christian Century in a 
series of articles written as only ‘such a scholar 
and world-traveler as Dr. Willett can prepare, and 
generously illustrated by original photographs. 

We have every right to say that these articles 
will be the most significant contribution to the m:s- 
sionary enterprise that has appeared in current liter- 
ature. Facts, gathered at first hand, by a compe- 
tent and discriminating observer, and reported in 
fearless and graphic fashion, are what the Chris- 
tian people of the Occident want. This they will 
through Dr. Willett’s articles. 


recel ve 


“Why I Am a Disciple” 

The current discussion of Disciples’ ideals and 
principles has compelled The Christian Century to 
take an aggressive and critical attitude toward cer- 
tain practices and opinions that have come to be 
accepted by many as part and parcel of the essential 
conviction and aim of this brotherhood. While this 
uninviting policy of critical examination was un- 
dertaken with reluctance, it is being carried on with- 
out regret and will be carried on. The Christian 
Century strives to interpret the ideals of the Dis- 
ciples, not simply to reflect their current ideas. To 
no less a task has this paper been consecrated. 

The prosecution of this task involves us in dis- 
cussion with those whose ideas do not seem to us 
to represent the Disciples’ ideals. This discussion 
we believe to be thoroughly wholesome. It must 
not be abandoned nor curtailed. It is only fairly 
begun. But while it is in progress we wish our 
readers to see the other side of the shield also—the 
positive side of The Christian Century’s loyalty, its 
radical affinity for the dominant ideas that character- 
ize the Disciples’ mind. 

We are therefore planning a series of editorials 
on the subject, “Why I Am a Disciple.” These ar- 
ticles will be written by Charles Clayton Morrison, 
and will be a personal and intimate setting forth of 
the way in which the teaching and aim of the Dis- 
ciples appeal to him. The series will include per- 
haps a dozen short articles. Much of the material 
will be commonplace to those familiar with the lit- 
erature of the Disciples, but there will be many read- 
ers, no doubt, to whom the articles will come with 
the force of novelty. And even to those well-read 
in this lore, the old story is ever new with each new 
narrator. ‘ 
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Other Fascinating Features 


A feature in which every reader will be intensely 
interested is the story by Charles M. Sheldon, world- 
famous author of “In His Steps,” which will begin 
in the issue of April 18. Dr. Sheldon is the most 
interesting and popular writer of religious stories in 
America. The publishers of The Christian Century 
are happy to have arranged for the appearance of a 
story from his gifted pen. Dr. Sheldon has recently 
res.gned his twenty-year pastorate at Topeka, Kan- 
sas, in order to devote himself to the wider ministry 
of travel and writing. Young and old, layman and 
minister, all alike will enjoy “The High Calling.” 
This story was read to the author’s Sunday evening 
audience of young people, and attracted more inter- 
est than any story since “In His Steps.” 

The delight with which our readers have devoured 
the unique articles by Dr. William E. Barton, Con- 
gregational pastor, leader of his denomination, and 
a writer whose works are sought by the best maga- 
zines of the country, has moved us to make arrange- 
ments with The Advance for the simultaneous pub- 
lication of articles from his pen. These articles will 
appear almost every week. Dr. Barton deals with 
live issues in a very practical, human and clever 
way. He is the friend and interpreter of the min- 
ister, and he writes about the minister in such a way 
as to interest the lay reader quite as much as the 
minister. His recent interpretations of Old @esta- 
ment stories, translating them into terms of our 
modern life, have been intensely fascinating and 
vital. 

Who can preach in print better than G. Campbell 
Morgan, of Westminster Chapel, London? It is 
difficult beyond the understanding of anybody who 
has not had experience in an editorial office to find 
preachers whose sermons can stand the light of 
the printed page. People like to read sermons— 
when they are readable. Many a preacher whose 
sermon is very effective in actual delivery is totally 
unable to carry over his pulpit power into print. 
With Dr. Morgan this is not true. Thousands 
throng to hear him in his great London pulpit. But 
his printed sermon possesses the same charm and 
conveys the same power of which the people who 
heard it spoken were conscious. Dr. Morgan’s 
great messages will continue to appear in The Chris- 
tian Century. 


Work of the Regular Staff 


And what shall we say of the regular staff of 
editors who are at work producing The Christian 
Century week by week? Our recent discovery of 
Ida Withers Harrison and Ellis B. Barnes as news- 
paper writers of the first rank were two events that 
released a current of popular congratulatidén which 
seems to swell with each succeeding issue of the pa- 
per. Mrs. Harrison’s department, “Modern Woman- 
hood,” has been treating of a wide circle of interests, 
revealing not only her remarkable versatility but the 
treadth and richness of mind of the women of to- 
day. Her page is an increasing delight to our women 
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readers, and it is to be doubted if any other part of 
the paper is read with more interest even by the 
men. 

Mr. Barnes has leaped into a place of true lead- 
ership in his interpretation of the thought and ac- 
tivity of the Christian world and his espousal of the 
historic ideals of the Disciples of Christ against 
sectarian reactionism. 

No man among the Disciples is better equipped 
to give instruction in social conditions and _ princi- 
ples and sound forth an inspiring note for social 
service than Orvis F. Jordan, the leader of Dis- 
ciple forces in Chicago. Underneath everything that 
Mr. Jordan writes there is a firm basis of academic 
knowledge of social principles and a rich fund of 
first-hand and intimate observation of actual con- 
ditions. His Social Survey page is unique in the 
newspaper literature of the Disciples. 

The devotional studies on the prayer-meeting 
topic by Silas Jones will be continued. Mr. Jones’ 
article heads the editorial department each week. His 
devotional writing has a distinctive flavor in that it 
combines the temper of piety with the insight of a 
trained psychologist. : 

The department of “Interpretations,” contributed 
by George A. Campbell, and the self-revelations of 
Edgar D. Jones, under the the heading “Monday 
Moods,” both of which our readers have so greatly 
enjoyed in the past will be continued and we hope 
even more frequently in the future. 

A full table of contents for the future it is impos- 
sible to give. What has been here set down is but 
a description of the regular contributions upon which 
our readers may count. Besides these there are the 
carefully selected articles on vital, human condit- 
ions and experiences in the search for which the 
editors are continually on the alert. The develop- 
ment of these unannounced contributions is one of 
the main tasks to which the editors have set them- 
selves for the coming year. Certainly no person 
familiar with the current literature of the Disciples 
can be found who will take exception to the state- 
ment of a very conservative reader who said recently 
that The Christian Century was “doing more to 
enrich the mind and widen the horizon of the Dis- 
ciples than any other influence among us.” 


How Our Readers Can Help 

In view of the actual service now being rendered 
by The Christian Century to its readers and to the 
larger cause of Christ, the publishers have no hesi- 
tation in calling the attention of every friend of the 
paper and its ideals to the unique opportunity af- 
forded just now for practical co-operation all around. 
It is a great moment in the history of the Disciples. 
The part taken by The Christian Century in the for- 
ward movement of: the brotherhood has been taken 
in the faith that every forward-moving Disciple 
would share in a very practical way in promoting 
the common cause. The most important, practical 
help that such a friend can render is to increase the 
number of our readers. 
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Church Life” 


page 20.) 

C. B. Hahn, the leader in boy’s work has 
a boy city in operation in the Independence 
Boulevard Church, Kansas City. There are 
eifizens, with a mayor and other 
officials. They print a newspaper and have 
a brass band. They recently organized a 
Sunday-school under the supervision of a 
boy superintendent. They gave an exhibition 
on March 14 of their handiwork, consisting 
of the work of the boy carpenters, cabinet 
makers, printers, artists and 
wireless telegraph Aperators. The mayor 
of the Boy City made an address of welcome, 
quite after the style of real mayors. 


(Continued from 


seventy 


electriciand, 


In Joplin, Mo., the Men and Religion For- 


ward Movement committee secured an ad- 
dress from the general superintendent of the 
board of public welfare of Kansas City on 
the subject of prison reform. It is a most 
encouraging sign of the times that the move 
ment has so largely emphasized the practical 
side of social service and has conducted in- 
that led to recommen- 
the concrete and definite 


The time has long gone by when 


vestigations have 


dations of most 
character. 
thinking men will expect abstract appeals to 
the souls of men to take the place of the 
doing of justice by the community to the 


bodies of the men 


W. A. Wilson. an elder in Central Chure), 
Houston, Tex., is chairman of the committee 
of one hundred of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement. W. S. Lockhart, pastor 
at Central, 
committee 


is chairman of the social service 


and has done excellent work in 
revealing the actual conditions and in leading 
the forces for a moral and religious reforu... 
The churches in 
different denominations are being drawn to- 


gether most effectively by this method. The 


Texas are finding thaf che 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


functional plar-ef-union is often the only 
way and certainly more more effective than 
mere doctrinal agreement. 


C. C. Wilson, of First Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., in a sérmon preached on March 10, 
spoke some clear and ringing words on the 
subject of Christian Union. We make the 
following quotation, only wishing that our 
space allowed the reproduction of the entire 
sermon: 

“We have been seeking for Christian union 
in the wrong place. It will never come 
by proselytism. The only union some of 
us seem to care for is that of the union 
of the lamb in the lion. It is also a fatal 
fallacy to postpone it until the millenium, 
when it is hoped that all will think alike. 
We want unity, not uniformity. We must 
plead for unity, not fight for it. The Dis- 
ciples of Christ came into existence about 
100 years ago to protest against sectarianism, 


and promote church union. Have we suc- 
ceeded, or have we added one more to the 
swollen number of denominations and so 


confused the issue and retarded its solution? 
The Campbells—founders of the movement 


were heretics and so cut loose from their 
denominational moorings, but have we not 


lapsed back into that very spirit of bigotry, 
intolerance, exclusiveness and sectarianism 
from which they sought to escape? I am 
not a Campbellite because I do not want 
to be in bondage to the past, but it would 
be well to catch again the catholicity of 
Thomas Campbell. We need more humility 
and less of the ‘I am holier than thou’ atti- 
tude. Chances are we haven't a corner on the 
truth market. There are just as good folks 
in other churches. But pleading for unity in 
itself is futile. We must practice it. Other- 
wise our words will be as sounding brass and 
clanging cymbal. Unity, like charity, begins 
at home.” 


CENTURY 
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.. W. D.. Van. Voorhis »writes oad “The Prov 
testant churches of Parkersiifg, W. V; 
have just closed a very helpful union meet 
ing under the leadership of Dr. Herbert 
Booth, of London, the youngest son of the 
founder of the Salvation Army. Mr. 

was first called to our city by the First? 
Methodist Church, and the first services" 
were held in their auditorium. As the timey 
seemed ripe for a city-wide campaign, o 
of the leading opera houses was securedi 
and we all entered into the work on a largé 
seale. Considering the fact that very lit- 
tle advertising was done before the meet 
ing, and almost no preparation was made 
in the way of organization, the meeting wag 
successful. The religious forces of our city 
were united, the leading workers in out 
churches worked side by side; our ministe 
showed themselves to be large hearted, larg 
minded Christian men, working for the good 
of the kingdoni. There were about 150 
cisions for Christ. But the general results 
such as the quickening of spiritual life 
among Christians, the raising of the stan% 
dard of social righteousness were all out 
of proportion to the numbers which wil 
be received into the churches. Herbert 
Booth is one of the most Christ-like mem 
I have ever known. His preaching is strictly 
Biblical. He avoids everything that smack§ 
of the sensational. He care lit 
tle for numbers, and insists continually om 
an out and out stand for Christ. He i 
especially strong in his portrayal of Bible 
characters. Being a born dramatist, he 1 
able to call the great men of the Bible t 
live and breathe, to sin and struggle, 
fall and rise again before audiences, 
Personally, I feel stronger for having hag 
part in such an effort. It but hasten 
the answer to our Master's prayer that ‘a 
may be one.’ 
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8. They are a monumer.. to the modern spirit of unity 


Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 


2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and_ pupil. 

3. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

6. They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 

7. Every lesson writer ‘s an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

a dozen leading denomi- 





nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 
9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights. through the editor. Charles Clayton 


Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a_ great 
Christian union enterprise. 


EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRODUCING 
THESE LESSONS. THE WINTER OF 1912 SURPASSES ALL RECORDS 
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